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THE ROMAN CHURCH BEFORE CONSTANTINE.’ 





In these pages I shall attempt to set forth, in a very sum- 
mary way, the relations of the Roman Church with the other 
churches from its origin to the reign of Constantine (312- 
337), laying more especial stress on the Greek-speaking Chris- 
tian comniunities. 


} a 


St. Ireneus wrote his great work against heresies shortly 
after the reign of Marcus Aurelius (+180). Alleging the tra- 
dition of the great churches against the Gnostics, he begins by 
quoting the teaching of the Church of Smyrna, which through 
St. Polyearp went back to the Apostle John; then he continues: 

‘‘But since it would be too long to enumerate here the succession 
of bishops in all the churches, it is sufficient for me to indicate the 
Apostolic tradition, the faith that has come down to us through the 
succession of bishops in the Church of Rome, great and ancient among 
all the churches,? universally known, founded at Rome by the two 
glorious Apostles Paul and Peter. This tradition suffices to confound 
all those who in whatever manner, whether by an evil self-pleasing, 
or by vain glory, or by blindness and perverse opinion, are outside 





‘The following article is taken, with permission, from the work of Mgr. 
Louis Duchesne, entitled Autonomies Ecclésiastiques: Eglises Séparées, Paris, 
1896. New edition, 1904. Mgr. Duchesne is well known as the author of a 
monumental edition of the Liber Pontificalis, he is actually the Director of the 
French School of History and Archeology at Rome, and President of the Historico- 
Liturgical Commission appointed to revise the Roman Breviary, The translation 
is from the pen of Rev. Joseph W. Reilly, St. Joseph’s Seminary (1904), Dun- 
woodie, New York. 

*Mazime et antiquissime. 
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the truth. In truth, such is the superior preéminence of this Church 


that, of necessity, every Church—I mean the whole body of the faith- : 
ful in every country,—agrees with her, every Chureh in which, what- ; 
ever be the country, has been preserved uninterruptedly the apostolic tl 
tradition.’” I 
It is hard to find a more concise expression (1) of the doc- C 
trinal unity in the universal Church; (2) of the sovereign and " 
unique importance of the Roman Church as witness, guardian, tl 
and organ of the apostolic tradition; (3) of its superior pre- ys 
eminence in the group of Christian communities. C 
Moreover, a mere glance at the state of the Church towards le 
the end of the second century suffices to show how correct is 
the impression transmitted to us by the holy bishop of Lyons. 
Where are, at this time, the great central cities which later held tl 
so important a place in the religious hierarchy? Jerusalem h 
contains only a very small band of Greek Christians, colonists ¥ 
that have come from the Greek cities of Palestine, with no link ™ 
binding them to the primitive community in which the Apos- ty 
tles lived. Of Byzantium it is needless to speak; everything E R 
leads us to think that it had still no bishop. Alexandria had } th 
one, and its list of bishops goes back to the apostolic age; but ‘ 


in the time of St. Ireneus Alexandria was hardly known ex- 
cept for its fruitfulness in Gnostic heresies. Thanks to the | m 


souvenirs of the New Testament and its very ancient bishop, : - 
the famous martyr Ignatius, Antioch enjoyed somewhat he 
greater prominence. Of the successors of St. Ignatius one ha 
would be puzzled to find anything to say. If Theophilus of . th 
Antioch had already written his apologetic works, if the at 
‘‘Pedagogus’’ and other writings of Clement were already in 
in circulation among the educated Alexandrians, the ink was - 
scarcely dry upon them. This literature, in fact, has nothing tal 
which marks it as the expression of the Church’s tradition; 
any Christian whatever might have written it in any place. th 
We must wait for Bishops Demetrius of Alexandria and Sera- = 
pion of Antioch, that is until the time of the Severi, before we me 
see these two cities appear as great centers of ecclesiastical = 
thought. a 
From the point of view of tradition, there was, in fine, : 7. 





*Treneus Adversus Haereses, III, 3. 
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nureh only one situation comparable to the position of Rome; it 
faith- was that of Asia properly so called, the land which preserved 
what- the splendid souvenirs of St. John, St. Philip, Polycarp, 
stolie Papias, of Thraseas, of Melito, and of so many other noted 
Christians. In citing the tradition of these churches by the 


ao side of Rome’s, St. Treneus showed a very correct insight into 

tia the ecclesiastical relations then existing. Now Rome, at this 

pr i very time, enjoyed an especial preéminence over the famous 
Christian communities of Asia, and this is attested by the fol- 

— lowing facts: - 

ect is ; 

yons. 1. St. Paul’s letter to the Romans extols the celebrity of 


held this Christian community, still in its infancy; ‘‘ Your faith,’’ 
sella he writes, ‘‘ is spoken of throughout the whole world.’’ Even 
saitialie without this significant compliment, the fact that St. Paul 
“tek addressed this letter to the Church of Rome, shows the excep- 
tional importance of this community. The Epistle to the 


oa Romans is (in fact) a great doctrinal manifesto. It resumes 
a Tall | the long debates maintained by the Apostle against the Juda- 
.; but izers and defines his views upon the universality of the Gospel. 
a ait It is hard to imagine that he was moved to draw up this sum- 
my ‘the H mary because of any special preoccupation with the conditions 
shop, i prevalent in the Roman Church; he as yet knew it only by 
vaileek hearsay; it seems that the preaching of Christianity at Rome 
+ ain had as yet met with no opposition from the Judaizers, as was 
ais ll the case with St. Paul’s missions at Antioch, in Galatia, and 
f the : at Corinth. Why did he deem it a duty to explain his teach- 
atin ings to the Roman Church? Doubtless, because from the very 
' ons moment of its foundation he recognized its very great impor- 
thing —. 
iti it 2. Later, Paul came to Rome; St. Peter also sojourned 
place. there at a date and during a period which it is hard to deter- 
ae, mine; both were martyred and buried there. In this way the 
oa metropolis of the Roman world was definitely consecrated as 
athesl the center of Christian unity. Again, the Jewish soul in its 
dreams and prophecies had long been contrasting the great 
1 fine, Babylon of the West with the holy city of Jerusalem. Now, 


ae A at the moment of Peter and Paul’s death, Jerusalem saw the 7 
i departure of the old disciples of Christ and the approach of 
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the imperial armies which were to end its political destinies. 

Antioch, the second Christian metropolis in the order of 
time, might have succeeded Jerusalem; but it was too distant 
from the center with relation to the rest of the empire; its 
sphere of influence was too limited. Rome was the city 
chosen. 

Rome was, no doubt, the capital of the empire; and this 
explanation has often been given for the preéminence of the 
Roman Church. Let us consider this objection. In the first 
place, ecclesiastical tradition, unanimous in seeing in the 
bishops of Rome the successors of the Apostle Peter, and rec- 
ognizing in this title striking prerogatives, never presented 
them as resulting from the fact that these bishops had their 
see in the capital, but as due solely to the fact that they were 
the successors and vicars of St. Peter. If there were excep- 
tions to this way of viewing things, they were found only in 
the Byzantine world, and this for the purpose of defending the 
comparison, introduced since the time of Theodosius, between 
the pontiffs of the new Rome and those of ancient Rome. 

Even if it were true that the position of Rome as capital of 
the Empire did help to emphasize the importance of the 
Roman Church, are we not right in seeing in this a means pre- 
pared by Providence to insure a center for the growing relig- 
ion? Believers are united in seeing the finger of God in the 
marvelous history of the Roman Empire, and in the services 
rendered to the Christian propaganda by Rome’s peace-fos- 
tering institutions. Why are we forbidden to see a providen- 
tial design in the choice of Rome as the see of St. Peter and 
the residence of his successors? 





*I have remarked with regret that the encyclical of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, issued in reply to Leo XIII’s encyclical Praeclara seems to put 
the sojourn of St. Peter at Rome in the class of doubtful facts, and tries to 
explain the universal tradition upon this point of fact by the “ pseudo-Cle- 
mentines.” This system, which is contrary to the belief hitherto held in the 
Greek, as well as the Latin Church, owes its origin to the investigations of F. 
Christian Baur and the rationalistic school of Tiibingen. It is now abandoned 
by the entire learned world in Germany and elsewhere. Many of those who 
were deceived in the matter, like the illustrious Anglican Bishop Lightfoot, have 
returned to the traditional belief. Renan himself regretted the concessions 
which he at first made to the Tiibingen claims. Is it not saddening to see 
bishops authorize in this way theories that have long been rejected, and abandon 
for them the traditions of all their predecessors, of all the Doctors of the 
Church? Is it passion that blinds them? 
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3. Towards the year 97, the Church of Corinth was troubled 
by grave dissensions. The Roman Church, on learning this, 
thought it proper to interfere. It was not the Corinthians 
who had requested Rome to do this; Rome took the initiative, 
conscious that its position imposed this duty. In the name 
of the Roman Church, Clement, its bishop, wrote to the 
Church of Corinth a long letter exhorting the faithful to return 
to harmony and submission to the ecclesiastical superiors. 
This letter was carried to Corinth by three messengers, Clau- 
dius Ephebus, Valerius Bito, and Fortunatus. Towards the 
end of the Epistle there is found a passage very well adapted 
to give an idea of the tone of authority which prevails through- 
out the document: ‘‘ You will give us great joy if, obedient to 
that which we have written to you in the Holy Ghost, you will 
bring to an end this unjust violence of your anger, according 
as we have exhorted you to do, recommending peace and con- 
cord to you by this letter. We have sent faithful and prudent 
men who, from their youth to their old age, have lived blame- 
less amongst us; they will be witnesses between you and us. 
If we act thus, it is because our sole concern has been and still 
is your prompt return to peace.’”! 

Whether we consider this spontaneous act of the Roman 
Church in itself, or weigh the words of the letter, we cannot 
escape the impression that, at the end of the first century of 
our era, fifty years after its foundation, this Church felt itself 
already in possession of superior exceptional authority, which 
it will not cease to claim later. At the time when Clement 
wrote the Apostle John was still living at Ephesus. There 
is no evidence of interference either from him or from his dis- 
ciples, although it was easier to communicate with Corinth 
from Ephesus than from Rome. 

Now, what welcome did the Corinthians give to the exhorta- 
tions and the envoys of the Roman Church? So perfect a 
welcome that Clement’s epistle was placed by them almost on 
a par with the Sacred Scriptures. Seventy years later, it was 
still read on Sundays in the gatherings of the faithful.2 Rome 
had commanded—and they had obeyed. 





*Clem. Ep. ad Cor. Cc. 58. 
* Dionysius of Corinth, in Eusebius, H. E., IV, 23. 
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4. About twenty years after these events, St. Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch, was brought to Rome, to be there exposed 
to the beasts in the amphitheater. From the coast of Asia 
he wrote to the Roman Church. We must examine in what 
tone he speaks of the Roman community. During his sojourn 
in Asia he had already had occasion to write to the illustrious 
churches of Ephesus, Smyrna, Philadelphia and others; the 
titles of his letters always contain a number of epithets in 
honor of the communities addressed. In the case of the 
Roman Church, these epithets are more numerous and espe- 
cially more significant, than in the case of the others. There 
is question of its preéminence. ‘‘ It presides in the country 
of the Romans; it presides at the ‘agape’ (or ‘over charity’).’”! 

If the martyr had addressed his words to the bishop of 
Rome, these marks of precedence could be interpreted as local, 
since it is always the bishop that presides in his church. But 
here it is not-a question of the bishop, it is a question of the 
church. Over what does the Roman Church preside? Over 
certain other churches within definite limits? But Ignatius 
knows nothing of a limitation of this kind. Besides, did there 
exist in Italy at this time Christian communities distinct in 
their organization from the Roman Church? The most nat- 
ural sense of this language is that the Roman Church presides 
over the united churches. As the bishop presides in his 
church over the works of charity, so does the Roman Church 
preside over these same works in the whole Christian world.” 
Let us bear in mind that Ignatius speaks with knowledge of 
the case; he knows the past of the Roman Church; he even 
alludes to situations and acts of which no record remains: 
‘You have never deceived anybody;* you have instructed 
others. As for myself, I wish that everything which you com- 
mand in your instruction, remain incontestable.’? What in- 
struction and what commands are in question here? We can 
scarcely think that the letter to the Corinthians is meant; the 
circumstances of the Corinthian case are of too particular a 
=" ‘epoxabnuévy tic ayamnc. = tst—~S Mlb 

*This is recognized by A. Harnack in an interesting article read February 
6, 1896, before the Academy of Berlin, which came to my knowledge after the 
first publication of this chapter. 


3 Ignat. Ep, ad Rom. ¢. 3. éSaoxdvare: the sense of this word here is slightly 
obscure, but it almost corresponds to the translation given. 
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nature; it is not even very certain that this incident came 
within the field of the Saint’s knowledge; we do not find him in 
relation with Corinth. Is it a question of the ‘‘Shepherd of 
Hermas’’? But it is very doubtful whether this book was 
published by this time. The simplest solution is to admit 
other acts, other documents, which still lived in the memory 
of the Saint’s contemporaries, but have since been lost. At 
all events, the way in which he speaks of the authority of the 
Roman Church in the matter of teaching and of the commands 
which it addressed to the other churches, is altogether remark- 
able. 

5. I have just mentioned Hermas and the ‘‘Shepherd.’’ 
According to the express words of this book, the visions which 
it contains have been received, not for the good of Hermas alone 
or for the Romans alone, but for all the churches; they are to 
be communicated to all the communities. In fact, the book of 
Hermas enjoyed a universal reputation and consideration in 
the ancient Church. It fell into discredit later, but not before 
the third century. In the hundred years following its appear- 
ance, it was so esteemed that in certain places it was put on a 
level with the canonical books. <A like honor was paid to the 
epistle of St. Clement. 

6. Moreover, if we except the books which rightly or 
wrongly bore at their head the names of the Apostles, the 
Letter! of Clement and the ‘‘Shepherd’’ of Hermas are the 
only works which, in certain churches of the East, thus won 
a place either in the canon or in the appendices to it. This 
extraordinary honor shown to two Roman authors is very 
worthy of remark. Later, a similar consideration was at- 
tached to a book, genuine or spurious, of a third Roman, St. 
Hippolytus. One of the canonical compilations of the Coptic 
Church contains a collection of the ‘‘Canons of Hippolytus of 
Rome.’’ 

7. As regards Clement, we can point to other traces of the 
singular respect with which his memory was regarded in the 
Kast. I say in the East, for the West came to cg his 


*I should have said the letters, for the homily qs called the “ Second 
Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians,” was treated with the same respect 
as the first, as soon as the name of Clement was attached to it. 
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greatness only at a later time and this through translations 
from the Greek, dating from the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. It is in Syria, before the time of Origen, 7. e., toward 
the end of the second century, that the famous romance of the 
‘‘Journeys of St. Peter’’ from Jerusalem to Antioch, was 
composed. In this romance Clement plays one of the main 
parts; he is the companion of St. Peter, his disciple par ex- 
cellence, his witness and his helper in his struggles against 
Simon the Magician; moreover, it is Clement who is supposed 
to be the writer of the book. Among the pieces joined to the 
principal composition, a letter of Clement’s, addressed to 
James, Bishop of Jerusalem, describes at length how, before 
St. Peter’s martyrdom, the Apostles had presented Clement to 
the faithful of Rome as chosen to rule the Church after his 
death. 

Another Syrian work, belonging in substance to the third 
century, but retouched in the following century, the ‘‘ Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,’’ has preserved for us a picture of the dis- 
cipline and the liturgy of these ancient times, under the form 
of ‘‘Commands given by the Apostles.’’ The Apostles are 
supposed to hold a great council, in which each of them formu- 
lates his commands upon various points of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. The Apostles are not alone; Clement is with them; 
he serves as their secretary; to him they entrust the charge of 
promulgating their decrees. 

The same role of secretary and interpreter of the Apostles 
is assigned to Clement in a writing similar to the former and 
still older, the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Canons,’’ which is placed at the 
head of one of the books of Egyptian ecclesiastical law. It 
is the same case with the celebrated collection called ‘‘ Canons 
of the Apostles,’’ which was admitted into the code of the 
Byzantine Church at the Council of Trullo (692). It is always 
the same idea: Clement, successor to St. Peter in the See of 
Rome, is the most authoritative witness of the apostolic tra- 
dition; the Apostles have charged him with the task of giving 
it literary expression and of communicating it to the churches. 

Nor must I be reproached with having made use of apoc- 
ryphal documents. I understand perfectly that the historical 
value of these documents is either slight or none at all. But 
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lations they exist; they were composed in the third and fourth cen- 
‘h cen- turies, not in the Latin ecclesiastical world, but in the East; 
toward the compilers of these writings would not have pictured 
of the Clement as the disciple, secretary, and successor of the Apos- 


AS itis 








h, was tles, if they had not had a very high notion of the authority 
> main 4 attaching to his name and his position in the Church. This 
yar ex- ii is the idea which I state and emphasize. Strictly speaking, 
igainst . it could be maintained that the prominence assigned to Clem- 
pposed ent might have been suggested by a passage of the ‘‘Shep- 
to the | herd,’’ where Clement seems to be represented as intrusted 
sed_ to with the correspondence between the Roman Church and the 
before other churches. But it is a far ery from this to the extraor- 
ent to dinary part which devolves upon him in the ‘‘Clementines’’ 
ter his and the various ‘‘ Apostolic Constitutions.’’ The explanation 
is plainly insufficient. 
, third 8. The East, therefore, readily placed its disciplinary rules 
Apos- i under the patronage of the ancient Roman Church. Impor- 
he dis- , tant indications, more serious in character than the writings of 
> form which I have just spoken, allow us to attribute to the Roman 
allie Church the redaction of the oldest Creed’. From the middle 
rene of the second century at least, the Roman Church had a for- 
al dis- mula of faith which the convert had to recite at Baptism, 
them ; which he promised to profess during his whole life, and which 
rge of fi served-as a standard of doctrine (regula fidei). The writings 
of Irenezus and Tertullian suppose this formula, commonly 
v0stles called the ‘‘ Apostles Creed,’’ to be not only in existence but in 
er and : possession of all its authority. It is only later that it makes 
at the its appearance in the East, for the first time, in the works of 
00 It Origen—that is to say, in the following generation. Additions 
/anons were there made to the Creed in various ways, as was the case 
of the also in the West; but everywhere it remained essentially the 
ways same. It is clear that so definite a formula could not have 
sige « 5 The same thing might be said of the formation of the New Testament. / 
IC tra- Upon this point, however, I shall refrain from entering into details. That { 
yiving — ror tn gd = > oe rate, the proof, for which various data —_ eal ; 
gathered by A. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, Vol. I, p. 363, will scarcely 
irches. have its full force unless we take into account the fact of the exceptional in- 
apoe Ss foil crs Gok Tet ope he enue oereies et oe 
‘orical 4 have the cnidane <4 «petitio principii.” et paella I think, with 
But : Harnack, that the New Testament was formed at Rome after agreement with 


a the churches of Asia. 
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been composed in the same terms in different places. It has 
one birth-place and Rome is the place indicated by the chro- 
nology of the testimonies.’ 

9. From Rome, also, comes the most anciently attested of 
our episcopal lists. Here, earlier than elsewhere, care was 
taken, it seems, to give this significant expression to the idea 
of the apostolic succession. Although the episcopal lists of 
Antioch and Alexandria are very venerable, yet they are 
attested only by the use which Eusebius makes of them in the 
beginning of the fourth century; that of Rome is in St. 
Irenzus and existed long before the end of the second century. 

10. St. Irenzus was entirely correct in saying that the 
Church of Rome was ‘‘known by all.’’ It is indeed marve- 
lous to see visitors from the most distant countries flocking 
thither during the entire second century. Some are sincere 
Christians, who intend to remain in the traditional faith, and 
who make the journey to Rome to strengthen this faith. St. 
Justin comes there from Greek Palestine, Hegesippus from 
Syrian Palestine, Tatian from Assyria, Abercius Marcellus 
from Phrygia. Asia especially furnishes a noteworthy con- 
tingent of travelers, some of whom come and return, while 
others remain. St. Polyearp, more than eighty years old, does 
not hesitate to journey thither from Smyrna, for the purpose 
of settling the Paschal controversy long pending between the 
Roman Church and the Asiatics. After him, we may cite 
Rhodon, and Ireneus himself, the future bishop of Lyons. 
In the following generation Origen undertakes the journey to 
tome, simply from a desire to ‘‘see this very ancient Church.”’ 
In Africa Tertullian shows himself constantly preoccupied 
with the Roman Church, whether he invokes its authority 
against the Gnostic heresies, or, as a Montanist and rigorist, 
pursues it with his diatribes. With the Christian community 
of Carthage, already so important, he does not seem to trouble 
himself much; for him, the center of Catholic authority and 
direction is at Rome, and not in Africa. 

11. The heretics are not less numerous. They, too, are 
attracted by the importance of the Roman community, where 


1Cf. the discussion of these in the valuable work of Caspari “ Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Taufsymbols,” Vol, III. 
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they hope to gain disciples. Certain ones among them go 
farther; they conceive the design of taking a hand in the direec- 
tion of the Church itself; this is proved in the case of Marcion, 
perhaps also of Valentinus. Marcion came from Pontus, Va- 
lentinus from Egypt; from here also, under the episcopate of 
Anicetus, we remark the arrival of the famous female heretic, 
Marcellina, teacher of the Carpocratian sect. Prior to Mar- 
cion, the Syrian Cerdo spent some time in Rome. Every one 
of these heretics, it is true, succeeded in misleading a number 
of weak minds, but they met an insurmountable obstacle in 
the vigilant heads of the Church, whom they tried in vain to 
deceive by false protestations and pretended conversions. It 
is clear that they continued to maintain themselves at Rome 
and used the influence of this great Christian center to further 
the suecess of their own enterprises. In the time of St. 
Ireneus, a Gnostic teacher, Florinus, succeeded by dissimula- 
tion in winning a seat in the college of presbyters. 

At the end of the second century, we remark the arrival 
of other celebrated heretics. The doctrine which will later 
be condemned in the person of Paul of Samosata and of 
Photinus, first attains prominence at Rome in the teach- 
ing of Theodotus of Byzantium.! Towards the same period 
Praxeas and Epigonus, coming from Asia, open at Rome a 
school of Modalistic theology, the theology with which the 
name of Sabellius remains connected. The Montanists, also, 
make their appearance there; a little later, there are found 
the Elkasaites of Syria, represented by a certain Alcibiades. 
It seems that the East could produce no heresy without at 
once finding it necessary to present it in the theatre of Rome. 
Now, the appearance of a heresy at Rome meant its prompt 
and striking condemnation. It was at Rome that Valentinus, 
Cerdo, and Marcion were expelled from the Church, as soon 
as they had made themselves known; it was the same with 
Theodotus of Byzantium, with Sabellius, and with many others. 

The Montanists of Phrygia long tried to shield themselves 
under the authority of the Roman Church. In their own coun- 
try, they had from the start encountered quite lively opposi- 


‘ ‘This Theodotus is\ the oldest By zantine Christian of whom we have knowl- 
edge. 
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tion; for they were leading many astray by their prophecies 
and austerities. From Lyons the martyrs of 177 intervened 
in their favor with Pope Eleutherius. Ten years later, St. 
Ireneus treats them severely in his treatise ‘‘On Heresies.”’ 
In the Roman ‘‘milieu,’’ ever tenacious of tradition, the 
authorities hesitated to take part against prophecy and the 
Paraclete. The matter dragged on until the beginning of the 
third century. A final attempt of the Montanist agents, says 
Tertullian, seemed at first to win the approbation of Pope 
Zephyrinus. To settle the case, documents emanating from 
his predecessors, auctoritates praecessorum ejus' were alleged. 
But Zephyrinus reconsidered the matter in time; instead of 
countenancing the Montanist movement he condemned it. 

From the history of this affair, the details of which remain 
obscure, one fact stands forth clearly, namely, that the Phry- 
gian disturbance met its counterblow at Rome; that its leaders, 
although repudiated by many bishops in their own country, 
did not therefore think themselves compromised and resource- 
less; that the documents written in the name of the bishop of 
Rome (auctoritates) at first claimed a certain tolerance for 
them ; that later, when the nature of the new prophecy became 
better known, a very plain condemnation was passed upon it 
by the same authority which had until then kept a more 
reserved attitude. 

Moreover, if the condemnation was long expected, we 
should remark that, from the origin of the movement, from 
the episcopate of Eleutherius, the Roman Church had been 
informed of the case. In the beginning, Montanism was only 
a local affair, of interest simply to the churches of Phrygia 
and Asia. If the martyrs of Lyons in 177 are disquieted about 
it, it is because several of their important members are 
Asiatics or Phrygians. Even at the time that Tertullian 
wrote against Praxeas, the question, for the Pope at least, still 
had merely an Asiatic character. The matter was transacted 
in Asia and Phrygia, by letters sent far from Rome.” In thus 
proceeding, the Popes intervened in a contest which did not 
directly concern their own church. It is a repetition of the 
affair at Corinth in 97. 


*Tertullian, Adversus Praxeam, I. 
2 Tertullian, loc. cit. 
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12. This is not the only case of interference on the part of 
Rome. How instructive is the Paschal question at the time 
of Pope Victor (about 189-198)! Two practices are in con- 
flict: that of Rome, followed almost everywhere, fixes the 
Christian festival of Easter on the Sunday after the Jewish 
Passover; that of the province of Asia accepts the Jewish 
Passover as the day of the Christian feast. The Asiatics claim 
the greatest authorities, the Apostles John and Philip, their 
disciples Papias and Polycarp, prophets and famous martyrs. 
Their churches are celebrated throughout all Christendom, 
their tradition is universally respected. Nevertheless, Rome 
does not yield. It also has its tradition, plainly manifested 
by its conflicts with the Asiatic usage since the time of Trajan 
and Hadrian. To settle this matter, the venerable Polycarp 
journeys to Rome, but in vain. He does not convince Pope 
Anicetus. Under Soter, the successor of Anicetus, relations 
become even less friendly. Victor determines to end the con- 
troversy, and, first of all, submits it to the consideration of 
the other churches. At his request, the bishops gather in all 
the countries of the Empire, and even beyond it. They collect 
information upon the question and send to Rome the result of 
their deliberations. All these councils, except that of Asia, 
favor the Roman usage. This fact itself is significant; we see 
how difficult it was even for churches like St. John’s, to offer 
opposition to the Roman tradition. At the end of the second 
century the Paschal usage of Rome was accepted almost every- 
where. 

But the most important fact in the first phase of the ques- 
tion is the convocation of councils. Polycrates of Ephesus, 
who writes in the name of this council,! and who maintains 
his own opinion with the greatest vigor, expressly acknowl- 
edges that, if he has called together his colleagues, it is at a 
request from Rome. Do we notice anything like this in the 
case of any other church? Where is the bishop of Antioch, 
of Ephesus, of Alexandria, who has even the idea of assem- 
bling in this way the entire episcopacy from Gaul to Pontus, 
to Osrhoene and to Palestine? 

The mere fact of Pope Victor’s taking the initiative, an 
‘Eusebius, H.E.V.24.  - ...... °° © 
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initiative which was effective, would suffice to show how evi- 
dent was the exceptional position, the oecumenical authority, 
of the Roman Church, in these ancient times. 

But let us continue the story. The Asiatics resist; they 
declare that they will not abandon their tradition. Victor 
then proceeds against them by way of excommunication; he 
put them outside the communion, 77< xon7¢ &vwoews, accord- 
ing to the expression of Eusebius. Victor, then, is conscious 
that he, the head of the Roman Church, disposes of the univer- 
sal communion, that it is in his power not only to break off 
relations with a group of churches, but to put this group 
under the ban of the whole Church. What language should 
we use if we cannot designate by the name of head of the 
Church the depositary of authority like this? St. Irenzeus and 
some other bishops, it is true, thought Pope Victor’s severity 
excessive and so expressed themselves to him. This has given 
rise to an argument against the authority of the Roman See, 
as if, even in our days, the Pope has not always been ready to 
listen to the observations of his brethren in the episcopacy. 
It is possible, indeed, that Victor over-stepped the just limit. 
I say this with reserve, for our information upon this matter 
is, at best, very incomplete; we lack, in particular, the docu- 
ments that emanated from the Pope. Whatever be the case, 
in whatever way Victor received the criticisms of certain 
bishops, one point, at least, is indisputable, viz.: that the 
Asiatics abandoned their usage, and this not in consequence of 
the Council of Nice, as is often still repeated, but very long 
before. The Paschal quarrel, which was settled at Nice, con- 
cerned the churches of Antioch and Alexandria. From the 
beginning of the fourth century, the supporters of the old 
usage of Asia are represented in their own country by a small 
schismatie sect, and not by the legitimate bishops. The latter 
are in perfect agreement with Rome and Alexandria upon the 
date of Easter... In whatever degree the vigorous measures 
of Pope Victor had been maintained or applied, they were fol- 
lowed by the submission of the Asiatics. 

13. A contest, similar to the Paschal controversy but 


*J have treated this question at length in the Revue des Questions Histor- 
iques, July, 1880. 
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slightly different in its issue, occurred in 256 between Pope 
Stephen and the Church of Africa. The head of the African 
Church, St. Cyprian, cannot be accused of hostility to the 
Roman Church. He was in constant relation with the latter; 
in his letters and other works, he always testifies to the great- 
est respect for the chair of Peter, for the ‘‘sovereign Church 
(principalis), from which proceeds the unity of the episco- 
pacy.”’ 

As regards Pope Stephen personally, it is clear from dif- 
ferent indications that Cyprian did not esteem him so highly 
as his predecessors. They had disagreed upon other matters, 
they were in entire opposition upon the question of Baptism 
administered by heretics, a baptism recognized at Rome as 
valid, and at Carthage considered invalid. These differences 
in usage could be justified by theological argument; for the 
moment, the question was viewed as one of discipline and not 
of faith. 

Supported by the entire body of the African bishops, who 
met in council under his presidency, and by a letter of Fir- 
milian, Bishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, one of the most 
illustrious prelates of the East, Cyprian resolved to continue 
his practice. Nevertheless, Stephen threatened to break the 
bonds of communion. Did he put his threat into execution? 
We do not know. At all events, the Africans did not see in 
this disagreement a reason to break with the Roman Church. 
They refrained from ‘‘denouncing the peace of the Church.’’ 
Moreover, neither they nor Firmilian questioned the authority 


*It was almost always the same when there was question of deciding 
what heretics were to be rebaptized, and what others simply to be recon- 
firmed. The Greek and Russian Churches, for example, have greatly varied in 
their way of treating Latin converts to “orthodoxy.” After the Latins had 
been driven from Constantinople in 1260, and after the rupture of the Union 
of Florence in 1484, the Greeks limited themselves to reconfirming. In 1629, 
the Russian Church which had till then followed this practice, imposed the 
repetition of baptism. But in 1655 and 1667, the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Nicon and Joasaph, together with the other Greek patriarchs of the East re- 
stored the ancient practice. In 1718, even the baptism administered by the 
Lutherans and Calvinists was accepted in Russia, as well as in the Greek 
patriarchates. A change took place in 1756; the four patriarchs declared West- 
ern baptism invalid upon the pretext that it was not performed by immersion. 
Finally, since about 1860, the Synod of Athens, and, after it, the patriarchate 
of Constantinople, again decided to have only confirmation repeated. It is 
plain that in thus modifying their baptismal practice, the Orientals have not 
intended to vary in their faith. 

I have taken this information from W. Birbeck, “Russia and the English 
Church,” Vol. I, p. 63. 
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of the Apostolic See; they confined themselves to thinking 
and to saying that Rome was following a specifically wrong 
practice. 

Stephen’s successors, beginning with the famous martyr 
Xystus II, did not enforce the rigorous measures formerly 
announced or promulgated. If the rupture really occurred it 
did not last longer than a few months. Stephen died on the 
second of August, 257; his successor, Xystus, lived on good 
terms with Cyprian, who is called by his biographer ‘‘a good 
and peace-loving bishop.’’ Shortly afterwards, towards 260, 
Roman envoys brought alms and words of consolation to the 
Christian community at Cesarea, impoverished by a barbarian 
invasion. The letters of St. Dionysius of Alexandria’ unite 
with these facts to prove that the disagreement did not con- 
tinue after Pope Stephen’s time. ‘Nevertheless, neither the 
Africans nor the Orientals sacrificed their usage; it is only 
from the fourth century that it was little by little conformed 
to that of Rome, and that the divergence was relegated to the 
dissident sects of the Donatists and the Arians. 

14. These quarrels refer to a rite; others concern doctrines 
and the doctrinal domain, in particular, what is now termed 
Christology. 

We have already remarked that the Roman Church from 
the time of Popes Victor, Zephyrinus, Callistus (189-222), 
intervened to condemn the heresy of Theodotus of Byzantium, 
which was causing scandal at Rome. In addition to this 
school, another, that of the Modalists or Patripassians, for 
some time escaped the censures of ecclesiastical authority. It 
was quite easy by some artifice of language to give to the 
heresy an appearance of orthodoxy. In the fourth century it 
was still gaining converts; it was quite late in his life and 
with great difficulty that the illustrious Athanasius decided to 
recognize that Marcellus of Ancyra was a dangerous ally. At 
Rome, Pope Callistus, after different attempts to recall Sabel- 
lius, the head of the school, to the right path, determined to 
excommunicate him. The author of the ‘‘Philosophumena,”’ 
who does his best to compromise Callistus in favor of Sabel- 
lius, is obliged, however, to acknowledge that it is Callistus 
- thudbiua, EVI5 = == ° °@°@° °°} 
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who pronounced the condemnation. This was, he says, to 
avoid being defamed before the other churches. We have 
here, perhaps, only the tattle of controversy, the interpreta- 
tion of intentions, of which history has no power to judge. 
This trick of the controversialist is a new indication of the 
ereat celebrity of the Roman Church, of the extreme attention 
with which its proceedings were watched. 

15. The Roman Church was not concerned merely with 
matters at home. Origen, as we know, had grave difficulties 
with Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, but their quarrels were 
on points of discipline. Although the bold and strange doc- 
trines of Origen aroused great opposition after his death, and 
although some persons drew attention to them during his life 
time, there is no evidence that any ecclesiastical authority in 
the East demanded an explanation from him on the score of 
doctrine. But towards the end of his career, he finds himself 
obliged to justify himself before Pope Fabian and to withdraw 
certain statements.' 

16. Origen was only a very well known and influential 
theologian. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, his pupil and 
former co-laborer, was more than this; he was the head of a 
church, and a very important church. Is it necessary to re- 
call here how, inspired with too many of the master’s doc- 
trines, carried away by the warmth of his controversy against 
the Sabellians, Dionysius came to express upon the Divine 
Word ideas of such marked ‘‘subordinationism,’’ that the 
Arians could boast that they had had him for their ancestor? 
As the charge of heresy against his doctrines and writings had 
been forwarded to Rome by the faithful of his church, Pope 
Dionysius wrote a weighty and eloquent letter, a long frag- 
ment of which has been preserved for us by St. Athanasius. 
It is one of the most precious documents of Christian theology 
before the Council of Nice. In words of great moderation, 
the bishop of Alexandria is reminded of the orthodox tradi- 
tion upon the divine Trinity; he is even commanded not to fail 
to employ the term ‘‘consubstantial,’’ already introduced into 
use, at least in Rome, although it was not to become classical 
4, Busebius, H. E, VI, 36. St. Jerome, Ep. 84. Rufinus, In Hieronymum 
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until the following century. Besides this lengthy admonition, 
in which, as I believe, his name was not mentioned, Dionysius 
of Alexandria received from Rome an invitation to reply to 
the accusation of heresy. He gave his explanation, corrected 
his language, modified his doctrine in accordance with tradi- 
tion, and in this way merited the reward of being defended by 
St. Athanasius against the claims of the Arians.’ 

This authoritative intervention on the part of the Roman 
Church in the doctrinal affairs of the Alexandrian community 
in no wise changed the excellent relations existing between 
the two great cities. Before and after this incident, in the 
period of the persecution of Decius and Valerian, in the midst 
of the long siege of Bruchion, during the crisis caused by the 
schism of Novatian and by the baptismal controversy, we do 
not cease to find Dionysius communicating by letters with the 
different popes who then occupied the See of St. Peter, and 
even with members of Rome’s clergy.2, The Alexandrian 
Church is as intimately connected as the Carthaginian with 
the Roman ecclesiastical world. Dionysius is truly a second 
Cyprian; yet he shows himself more conciliatory than the 
African, more ready to hearken to the exhortations addressed 
to him. 

17. Let us now hasten to a subject more consoling than all 
these contests about doctrines, prophecies, ritual, discipline. 
The superior authority of the tradition of the Roman Church 
was not the only reason why it was known and respected. 
To the majority of the faithful, Rome’s preéminence was most 
apparent in its charity. 

Rome might resound with the din of ecclesiastical conflict 
raging in every land, but above all this din was heard the echo 
of the suffering endured by the other Christian communities. 
The Roman Church felt itself afflicted by the most distant sor- 
rows, whether caused by ordinary adversities, or by the plague 
of war, or by persecution. Envoys went forth in Rome’s 
name to console the afflicted and to bring them generous alms. 
This was on Rome’s part an enduring tradition. In the time 

2St, Athanasius, De Decretis Nicene synodi, ec. 26; De Sententia Dionysii. 

?Qut of the forty-seven letters or treatises which we know were written 
by him, about eighteen bear some Roman address. 
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of the Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
in his letter to Pope Soter, testifies to it: ‘‘Since the begin- 
ning it is a usage established among you to heap benefits upon 
all the brethren, to send aid to the numerous churches in all 
countries. ‘Thus do you solace the wretchedness of those who 
are in need; thus do you spread your alms amongst our breth- 
ren condemned to the mines, thus observing the tradition 
which you Romans have received from the Romans your 
ancestors.’”! 

After the persecutions of Decius and of Gallus, Dionysius 
of Alexandria? reminds Pope Stephen of the letter which the 
Roman Church had just written, and the help which it had 
sent on every occasion to the Church of ‘‘all the Syrias*? and 
of Arabia.’’ 

Two years after, the Goths and the Borans invade Pontus, 
penetrate to Cappadocia, and sack the great city of Caesarea. 
Firmilian is still its bishop. Rome does not ask in what 
tone, a few years before, he referred to Pope Stephen. The 
ecclesiastical treasury at Rome, exhausted by the generous 
sacrifice of the arch-deacon Laurence, has had scant time to 
be refilled. It matters not: Cesarea suffers, money will be 
found for Caesarea: ‘‘We know,’’ writes St. Basil to Pope 
Damasus, ‘‘we know from the remembrance which our fathers 
have kept of the fact, and also from the letters which are still 
preserved here, that Dionysius, that blessed bishop, illustrious 
for the rectitude of his faith as well as his other virtues, came 
formerly to the aid of our Church of Cesarea; that he con- 
soled it by his letters and sent it envoys charged with redeem- 
ing our brethren from captivity.’’ 

This tradition of charity will last as long as the persecu- 
tions. Eusebius attests that there were abundant manifesta- 
tions of it in the last one, that of Diocletian and Maximinus 
(304-312). Only a few facts have been preserved: but from 
the way in which they have been reported to us, it is clear that 
they represent a number of others. This is oecumenical char- 


? Eusebius, H. E. IV, 9. 
*Ibid., VII, 5. 

*Coelesyria, Phenician Syria, Palestinian Syria. 
‘Ep. 70. 
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ity, this is the verification of the words of Ignatius: ‘‘The 
Roman Church, that which presides over charity.’’ 


IIT. 

Thus, the churches of the entire world, from Arabia, 
Osrhoene, Cappadocia, to the extremities of the West, experi- 
enced in everything, in faith, in discipline, in government, in 
ritual, in works of charity, the incessant activity of the Roman 
Church. It was everywhere known, as St. Irenzus says, 
everywhere present, everywhere respected, everywhere fol- 
lowed in its advice. Against it there rises no opposition, no 
rivalry. No community entertains the notion of putting itself 
on the same footing as Rome. Later, patriarchates and other 
local primacies will come into being. In the course of the 
third century, one barely sees their first outlines, more or less 
vague, in process of formation. Above these organisms just 
forming, as well as above the collection of the isolated 
churches, there looms up the Roman Church in its sovereign 
majesty, the Roman Church represented by its bishops, the 
long series of whom is connected with the two coryphaei of 
the apostolic chorus; the Church which knows itself and ( 
declares itself and is considered by the whole world! to be the 
organ and center of unity. Its position is so plain that it 
strikes the eyes of the pagans themselves, whenever they fix 
their attention upon the organization of the Christians. The 
Emperors are more likely to come into relation with the Chris- 
tians than the rest of the pagans; indeed, communication with 
the Christians is even a necessity of government for the rulers. 
In 272 the Emperor Aurelius finds himself suddenly called to 
settle a great quarrel that divides the Christians of Antioch. 
The bishop of this city, Paul of Samosata, because of his doc- 
trine and his conduct, is to be deprived of his office. Sentence 
has been passed upon him in a great council held by the neigh- 
boring bishop, and has been communicated to the heads of 
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2 Even distant Edessa felt Rome’s influence and tried to become united with 
it. Pope Victor had the Council of Osrhoene summoned towards 195. Accord- 
ing to Edessenian tradition Palout, the first bishop after the two founders 
Addai and Aggai, was ordained by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, who in turn had 
been consecrated by Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome, successor of St. Peter. 
(“Doctrina Addai,” at end; cf. Cureton, “ Ancient Syriac Documents,” pp. 44 
and 63.) 
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the Roman and Alexandrian churches. But Paul laughs at 
his condemnation; he continues to occupy the episcopal house, 
from which the new bishop attempts to drive him. The suit 
is submitted to the Emperor. This is a very novel case to 
come before a pagan prince. For which of the two bishops, 
each of whom claim to be right, will he decide? ‘‘He decided 
the question,’’ Eusebius tells us, ‘‘in the most sensible way, 
by ordering them to restore the episcopal house to those who, 
on matters of doctrine, received letters from the bishops of 
Italy and from the city of Rome.’ <A century later Theo- 
dosius did not act otherwise when he declared that he consid- 
ered as legitimate bishops only those who were in communion 
with Damasus of Rome and Peter of Alexandria. 


Here, in the third quarter of the third century, I con- 
clude this study of the facts. After this date, Christian his- 
tory for some time becomes obscure. Except the facts of the 
great persecution, it tells us very few things until the Donatist 
sedition in the West and the Eastern quarrels with regard to 
Arius. The facts and testimonies which I have gathered and 
classified come for the most part from a single book, the 
‘“‘Keclesiastical History’’ of Eusebius, which, in spite of the 
good will of its author, is very far from satisfying the de- 
mands of our curiosity. Other facts have been borrowed from 
contemporary writings, like those of St. Clement, St. Irenzus, 
Tertullian, and St. Cyprian. All these works, with the single 
exception of St. Cyprian’s, were very little known at Rome in 
the fourth century. Eusebius was read there only at a later 
date in the wretched version of Rufinus; Clement and Irenzus, 
even in their Latin version, very soon became literary rarities: 
the same can be said of Tertullian. Cyprian, as we have seen, 
expresses himself in terms of great respect for Rome, but he 
at the same time furnishes the example of a decidedly clear 
manifestation of autonomy. It is not then, from Christian 
literature that the Romans at the end of the fourth and the 
beginning of the following century, derived the authority of 





* Eusebius, H. E., VII, 31. The Emperor looked upon it as evident that 
no disagreement was to be expected between the bishops of Italy and the bishops 
of Rome; otherwise, he would have been more precise in his decision. 
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their Church. Damasus and his successors, Zosimus, Boni- 
face, Celestinus, whose language shows so imposing a confi- 
dence in the prerogatives of their See, had not the information 
that permits us to invoke here Christian antiquity. Besides 
a very vague and almost effaced literary tradition, they had 
scarcely any other arguments than the tomb of St. Peter, their 
own episcopal succession, and the Gospel. More fortunate 
than they, we can prove by historical documents that in reality 
they were right; that the grandiloquence of certain letters of 
theirs is not an empty pretence, but the expression, sometimes a 
little exaggerated, of the most ancient ecclesiastical tradition. 
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STATE INSURANCE IN GERMANY.' 


There were two statesmen, who, Colossus-like, towered 
above all other men for nearly fifty years of the last century. 
I refer to (.1adstone and Bismarck. Bismarck as a construc- 
tive statesman is thought by some to have been a far greater 
man than his great English contemporary. He is regarded 
by some as the world’s greatest synthetic statesman. In 
human history he has seldom if ever been surpassed. As an 
empire builder neither Cesar nor Napoleon was his superior. 
In the thousand years of German history, since Charlemagne, 
no such figure appears. His genius was essentially German. 
He reminds one always of a big Berserker, of a huge Viking. 
He stood for the divine right of kings, for the primacy of 
Prussia in the empire and for the hegemony of Germany. He 
lived the embodiment of his people and died their idol. The 
world has always wondered why he was worshipped. A large 
part of the admiration bestowed upon him was due to his great 
power of grasping his people’s needs and to his wisdom in 
answering them. <A proof of this is found in the marvellous 
system of legislation by which insurance premiums were paid 
to the sick, the injured and the old. It is of this system that 
I am to speak to you to-night. It is a system to which such a 
man as Gladstone, with all his wisdom, love of democracy and 
fondness for the plain people could never have linked his 
name. It would have seemed to him incompatible with the 
genius of the English people. 

The problems presented by the system as it sprang, 
Minerva like, from the brain of this German Jove, is inter- 
esting from so many sides that one can hope to do little more, 
in an hour, than to make suggestions. No statesman will 
ever sit again in council or cabinet of this or any other country 
who will not be asked, some time or other, to take a stand for 
or against the extension of this insuring of workmen. 

The fate of political parties may be bound up in it. It is 





1A paper read before the Sociological Academy of the University, May 10, 
1904. 
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an economic problem as full of interest and importance as 
any that ever interested Adam Smith. It is a sociological 
problem vast as any that ever confronted Malthus or John 
Stuart Mill. It is a philosophical and psychological problem 
as interesting as any found in the pages of Aristotle or Plato, 
Kant or Comte. It is a fiscal and financial problem vast as 
that concerned with the issues of banks or the world’s bal- 
ances of trade. It is a question that is being brought home 
to employees and employers, priests and parsons, school 
teachers and professors, statesmen and reformers. It is so 
many-sided that one hesitates in discussing it. There is food 
for thought in it for the biologist, sociologist, psychologist, 
philosopher, historian, statesman and politician. It is for 
what the question suggests to those willing to think rather 
than for all I am able to offer that I have selected it. All that 
is worth while in any hour of this kind, any way, is what one 
is able to suggest rather than what one is able to say. 

Of all the world’s puzzles, and it has many among its polit- 
ical problems, there is none so baffling and yet none more 
interesting and inspiring than that presented by the laws 
dealing with the insurance of the aged, sick and injured labor- 
ers. During a sojourn of eleven or twelve years in the Ger- 
man empire I do not remember of having seen a single person 
who was able to give me a definite idea of what the system was 
likely to end in. Its origin was debated, its working out and 
its future purposes seemed to puzzle even those who were 
authorized to carry the system into effect. In an indefinite 
way it may be said that the system aims at meeting demands 
arising from discord and discontent; in other words, it is 
the empire’s efforts to answer one of life’s profoundest and 
most pressing problems—that of helping labor. Just how 
happily it has been answered is a question that is bothering 
the best of men. Unfortunately even the best of men are not 
without the bias that comes from the influence of their lives, 
their business relations and their social connections. 


DIsconTENT. 
Discontent, developing in many cases into discord, is 
almost universal. The form which it takes is very closely 
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associated with environment. Eliminating racial elements 
considered by some as essential, one may say that Russia’s 
nihilism is nothing better, nothing worse than one form of dis- 
content; so is socialism in Germany, communism in France, 
Spain and Italy and the labor problems in England and the 
United States. 

IMPORTANCE. 

To leave the workingmen’s insurance out of any honest 
discussion of the empire’s labor problems would lead to no 
end of confusion. To the looker on in Vienna the German 
Empire is as happy, seemingly, as it is possible for it to be. 
There are no such evidences of poverty as persistently push 
themselves under one’s eyes in the streets of large English 
and American cities. Germany has no starvation as we un- 
derstand the word starvation. There is abundant poverty, 
for wages are wretchedly small. The poor are in all the cities 
and in the country places, but they are not in evidence. They 
are cared for. They are here also. But this part of the ques- 
tion presents another problem, one for an economic hour 
rather than an hour like this. Nor is it a negative picture 
that is presented by the empire in regard to pauperism; there 
are everywhere positive evidences of prosperity. No nation, 
in my opinion, has achieved so much with so little in forty 
years, as has the German Empire. Its industrial, commercial, 
agricultural and educational developments read like romance. 
There is no more brilliant, more attractive or more instructive 
page in human history, than the one recording the empire’s 
industrial and commercial development from 1871 to 1904. 
1904. 

CaussEs oF WuHat WE SEE. 

The present prosperity and progress of the empire is in no 
small measure the result of imperial legislation such as is cal- 
culated to revolutionize social conditions. A wholesome way 
of looking into economic and social conditions cannot fail in 
any country to yield such a harvest of thought and explana- 
tion as will render intelligible a success such as the empire has 
achieved. Since it fought Sadowa and Sedan its movements 
have been upward and onward. Statistics if properly col- 
lected and studied will confirm this claim. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Tax. 


An examination, even the most artificial, must accord to 
the empire’s insurance systems a great deal of credit for the 
absence of offensive poverty. It is always unwise to unduly 
exaggerate the importance of any one particular factor, where 
many are in operation. A mere statement, however, of the 
fact that a great many toilers' are compelled to pay a tax to 
guard against the vicissitudes of old age, sickness or accident 
would be enough to indicate the importance of such a tax; 
but when one is told that for every farthing paid by the 
toiler, his employer and the state have to contribute, the im- 
portance of the movement increases. 

According to a writer in the London Times, under ordi- 
nary insurance systems the insurers ‘‘buy freedom from 
anxiety. But state insurance stands on a different footing, 
and when someone else pays the premium the insurer clearly 
stands to gain. That is the case with the German workman; 
and insofar as he contributes himself the insurance is a form 
of compulsory thrift which has a good moral influence, even if 


he never has occasion to draw the insurance money.’’ 


VICISSITUDES TO WHICH LABORERS ARE LIABLE. 


The vicissitudes to which laborers are liable are many. 
The most important are accidents, sickness and, if they live 
long enough, inevitable old age. To devise a system of insur- 
ance against all of these or against any one of them, long 
baffled the best thinkers in every economic and sociological 
school. For a long time labor had been clamoring for legis- 
lation which would give security against these disabilities. 
Against such legislation the solid phalanxes of wealth and 
capitalized industry were arrayed. Even merchants, sym- 
pathizing with the manufacturers, flung their influence into 
the scale against labor. For a long time the toiler was 
laughed at and was made to bear the scorn of those against 
whom his efforts were aimed. At last Bismarck and the old 


: The ier of ees seem against watiene csaneaial to 17, 366, 000 
in 1901 and to 17,582,000 in 1902. ‘The number is rapidly increasing. The 
number of those insured against sickness was 10,319,564 in 1901 of whom 
8,020,514 were males and 2,299, 050 females. 
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Kaiser, believing that it would be best for all concerned to 
yield some such sop to Cerberus, flung insurance to the Social- 
ists in 1883. 

How THE WorkKMEN Mert Iv. 

The educated workman—and almost all German workmen 
are fairly well educated—took the stand that Bismarck’s and 
the Kaiser’s method was not the one they wanted. Many 
among them failed to ‘see that the State’s or employer’s con- 
tribution was anything but an indirect tax upon the toiler. 
Where, they asked, does the state or capital get the where- 
withal to make these contributions? The manufacturer was 
indignant. He was terribly disappointed. He had hoped to 
see the measure defeated. To him it was a handicap that 
weighed heavily and harassed him much in the great race for 
the world’s markets. He has not given up hopes of the gov- 
ernment helping him in some other way to bear the unusual 
and undesired burden. He gets some satisfaction out of the 
thought that England and other nations—even the United 
States—will one day be driven to do as the empire has done. 
The English look upon ordinary insurance as a kind of lottery. 
Even continental Europe is much better prepared to adopt 
such socialistic measures than is our own or the English 
mind; for all the countries of Europe carry on, or encourage 
lotteries. One writer says the ordinary insurance is econom- 
ically indistinguishable from betting, but this new idea, say 
its advocates, this state insurance is after all only an assur- 
ance against danger, one in which the workman is the gainer, 
since the state and employer pay, if not all at least a large part 
of the money expended. Hitherto in the cases of invalidity 
the state has paid one third and in many cases the employer 
has paid the other two thirds, thus leaving the workman, as 
they thought, no chance to complain. While it is true that 
wages in the empire and all over Europe have advanced 
steadily during the last thirty or forty years, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the money that has gone into insurance would 
have found its way into the pockets of the workingmen had 
the insurance system never been known. The moral and in- 
direct influence of the system is supposed to be very great. 
It not only encourages the wage earner to save but it develops 
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in him thrift as a habit. It is contended also that labor, so 
cared for, is less liable to discontent. It is also claimed, 
though for my part I fail to find anything to support the claim, 
that greater efficiency results from it among the working 
classes. I question whether this is true. Efficiency depends 
upon a great many factors, some of them far removed from 
questions of insurance and wages. In my own opinion the 
empire’s marvellous progress in efficiency is due very largely 
to its splendid system of industrial, industrial art and tech- 
nical education. 
BRANCHES. 

The insured are divided into three classes: (a) The sick, 
(6) the injured, (c) the invalid or incapable and aged. 

The first covers cases of temporary incapacity caused by 
sickness, the second cases caused by accident and the third 
persons who by long years of faithful labor have earned the 
right to retire. Under the accident insurance branch, pro- 
vision is made for permanent aid if the disability is of a 
permanent character. In case of death by accident the widows 
and orphans are aided. An unfortunate feature of the acci- 
dent insurance law is the limitation to accidents that occur 
only in the course of carrying out work connected with one’s 
occupation. And yet it is hard to see just how such a system 
could be called on to cover all kinds of accidents. Cases are 
easily conceivable in which the parties would be responsible 
themselves, cases in which the accidents would be the inevit- 
able result of criminal negligence. 


INSURANCE OF THE SICK. 

The beginnings of sick insurance go back to 1883. Pre- 
vious to that time sick insurance was confined to what one 
might call provincial efforts. Each kingdom, petty duchy and 
principality had its own method of insuring. They possessed 
power enough to pass pension laws compelling the parties 
interested to pay; but the tendency was at first and for a 
long time towards voluntary efforts. Besides it was local in 
every sense, not Imperial. A law passed in 1883 obliged all 
persons working below a certain wage in factories and com- 
mercial establishments to pay into an insurance fund. The 
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law went so far as to give local authorities the power to com- 
pel others, parties not strictly covered by the foregoing, 
people temporarily engaged, apprentices, persons in domestic 
service and farm hands, to be insured, that is to pay or be 
paid for. That law has found favor; it has been amended 
to meet wider and greater needs. This insurance has been 
secured by means of public and private efforts. Nothing in 
the law can keep people from exercising the privilege of 
privately paying pensions if they desire to do so. The law 
aims to secure certainty in the cases calling for its exercise. 
Every effort, compatible with so highly organized and cen- 
tralizing an influence as are all continental governments, has 
been made to keep the distribution in the hands of local agents 
or agencies. Hence one finds the distributing centers con- 
fined, when possible, to localities in which the different classes 
find occupation; thus there are mining funds in mining dis- 
triets, and manufacturing funds in manufacturing districts. 
One evil inevitably associated with such a general system is 
the increased cost of carrying out the scheme. It calls for too 
many sets of officials. Discontent is growing louder and 
louder, because of the losses entailed by the expensive build- 
ings and many sets of high salaried officials. Fully a third of 
the entire income is paid out in salaries and other expenses, 
leaving only two thirds for pensions. The new system has 
not eradicated the old one. All over the empire the system 
which had grown up in connection with the guilds, may still 
be found more or less in force. To cover the cases not covered 
by the general law particular classes in industrial life, there 
are general insurance funds called Ortsversicherungsanstalten. 
These are established for groups of villages or farming cen- 
ters, and if any individual fund is found insufficient, localities 
have to make good the deficiencies. These latter are called 
Gemeindeversicherungsanstalten or communal insurance 
agencies. Each commune has to contribute from its own 
public purse. There are nearly 25,000 sick insurance funds 
in the empire, covering more than 10,000,000 people. As in 
all such social or fiscal measures a percentage, varying from 
2 to 3 or 4 per cent. of wages, is paid by the parties con- 
tributing. In the case of communal insurance referred to 
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above the percentage is from 1} to 2 per cent. of the average 
daily wage of the community. The law requires the pay- 
ments to be made as follows: One third by the employer and 
two thirds by the laborer. In practice, in many cases, the 
manufacturer or employer paid two thirds and the working- 
man one third, thus exempting the workmen from a very 
heavy contribution. In some cases however the workman was 


compelled to pay two thirds and the employer only one third. 
Just what the final adjustment of payments is to be no one 
The present arrangement has resulted as follows:! 


ean tell. 


RECEIPTS. 


Sickness Insurance. 


1885 

1891 

1901 
1885-1901 


1885 
1891 
1901 
1902 
1885-1901 
1885-1902 


1891 

1901 

1902 
1891-1901 
1891-1902 


Total Marks. 
65,408,444 
111,737,097 
200,350,577 
2,154,243,074 


1,004,264 
51,512,117 
126,718,023 
141,394,136 
1,029,254,315 
1,170.648,451 


100,817,912 
199,525,126 
210,677,115 
1,607,387,379 
1,818,064,494 


Paid 


by Employers. 


17,387,416 
31,272,689 
58,624,886 
617,389,749 


Paid 
by Employees, 
45,119,019 
75,562,257 
130,783,968 
1,436,822,559 


Accident Insurance. 


986,391 
46,621,236 
111,992,379 
125,663,313 
908,922,329 
1,034,585,642 


Invalidity 


46,986,065 
67,406,753 
69,492,890 
610,013,825 
679,506,715 


Insurance, 


46,986,065 
67,406,753 
69,492,890 
610,013,825 
679,506,715 


Paid by State. 
6,049,848 
33,870,735 
37,849,694 
214,495,406 
252,345,100 


Interests, &c. 
2,902,009 
4,902,151 

10,941,723 

100,030,766 


17,873 
4,890,881 
14,725,644 
15,730,823 
120,331,986 
136,062,809 


795,934 
30,840,885 
33,841,641 

172,864,323 
206,705,964 


The state subsidy to the Invalid Insurance has risen from 6,049,- 
848 Marks in 1891 to 33, 870,735 Marks in 1901, 37,849,694 Marks in 


1902, and to net 42,000,000 Marks in 1903. 


000,000 Marks for the period 1885-1903. 
By way of interests and other receipts 393,227,075 Marks have 
been contributed to the Workmen’s Insurance for the period 1885- 
1901 (56,508,252 Marks for 1901 alone). 
It may be gathered from the following figures to what extent the 
individual items have participated in the total receipts of the Work- 


It amounts to net 294,- 


men’s Insurance; these having been taken for the two periods 1891, 
* The Mark equals $0.238. —— ae 
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the year in which all three branches of the Workmen’s Insurance 
flourished along side of each other, and 1901, the last year for which 
comparative statistics of the three branches have been taken. 

Of each 100 Marks of the total receipts of the Workmen’s Insur- 
ance, there were contributed by: 


Marks. 
Employers 

Employees 

State Subsidy 

REIN ask Sa we Kaek Caden se Kees 


Sick Benerits PayaBLe. 

The sick benefits were formerly payable for 13 weeks, since 
January 1, 1904, for 26 weeks. These include drugs, medical 
treatment and wages. The payment of wages commences 
the third day after the beginning of sickness. When parties 
go to hospitals they get half pay for their families besides 
free treatment. The pay may be increased to 75 per cent. 
of wages. Mothers are under the benefits of the law for six 
weeks after childbirth, in exceptional cases for 12 weeks. The 
payments are never less than half the party’s previous pay. 
There is a burial sum equal to 20 times a day’s wages; this 
may be increased to 40 times. 

In 1896 7,944,820 persons were insured in the sick insur- 
ance lists. Of these former 2,763,757 were sick for 47,608,226 
days. The revenue was put at $37,912,424.45. In 1900 the 
figures are: Persons insured, 9,520,763; number of sick days, 
64,916,827; revenue, $51,005,669.70; contributions, $40,403,- 
138.08; payments, $42,948,697.17. Just what one is able to 
deduce from these figures will depend upon his attitude 
towards the whole scheme. For my part I am unable to sub- 
scribe for or against it. Like the tariff, the money question, 
socialism, single tax, income tax, etc., etc., it has two, possibly 
ten sides. When one thinks of the political parties in Euro- 
pean lands, or even in our own country, it would seem as if 
many of these industrial, economic and sociological questions 
are many sided. 

Accient INsuRANCE. 


The state’s interference in favor of a fund to aid persons 
injured by accidents, like all such elemosynary measures, has 
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its opponents as well as its advocates. It had its origin about 
the same time as the sick insurance laws. It was due to the 
same dangerous discontent, and to Bismarck’s desire to an- 
ticipate socialism in its efforts to ameliorate the lot of the 
German masses. The legislation covering this class of insur- 
ance was enacted in 1884-87 and in 1900. Up to the passage 
of the first law covering such cases, the Liability Act of 1871 
covered all compensation for injuries. That law was enacted 
primarily, as it seems, to safeguard the interests of railway 
operatives. Unless employers, state or private, could prove 
inevitable and unavoidable causes (from what was called 
hoehere Gewalt) the party injured had to be paid. By a log- 
ical extension, the law was carried over until it covered cases 
that came up in mines, quarries, factories and workshops. In 
such cases the parties injured had always to prove negligence 
on the part of the employers or persons responsible for the 
employers. The amounts to be paid were fixed by the courts; 
but the courts had to decide according to law. In cases where 
there was no doubt, when the court was compelled to decide 
in the workman’s favor, the latter left the court empty handed 
in nine cases out of ten because of the responsible party’s 
inability to pay. It was this weakness of the law of 1871 that 
led to the legislation of later years. 

With the new legislation a new era opened. The burden 
of proof was shifted from the shoulders of the workmen to 
those of the employers. This was done in every case except 
those in which claims were rejected on account of self-inflicted 
injury, or on account of increases calling for larger payments 
than were allowed by law. Four classes of employment are 
covered by accident insurance: (a) Work in factories, (b) on 
farms, (c) in the building trades, and (d) in the marine. 
While there is a general law applicable to all, each has its own 
provision for the fulfillment of its purposes. There are 
special provisions covering the cases of prisoners and govern- 
ment officials. By ‘‘help’’ in the mills or factories is meant 
all persons working in or on mills, mines, wharves, docks, fac- 
tories, breweries, etc., whose annual wages do not exceed 
$750.00 a year. Agricultural labor covers rural occupations 
of all kinds, This, by the way, has been the béte noir of social 
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reformers for the last 40 or 50 years. The great land owners 
have looked askance at every effort to incorporate their inter- 
ests into the bills for remedial legislation. While too much 
importance cannot be attached to the legislative efforts to 
effect remedies and reforms, individual efforts should not be 
forgotten nor neglected. Associations of employers and em- 
ployed, older than any time, some of them, to which the 
memory of man runneth, have been dealing with these ques- 
tions in districts now covered by the law. In many cases 
these combinations took on the form of corporations, with cor- 
porate rights, duties and privileges. To-day the law enforces 
on a large scale what formerly was carried out on a limited 
scale. Under the law insurance is affected in much the same 
way except that what was once voluntary and is still volun- 
tary, as far as such private arrangements obtain, is now matter 
of legal regulations. To-day employers and employed are 
legally involved as members of the local association. These 
organizations have a legal existence and many powers not 
often possessed by public institutions. All differences of 
opinion or disputes affecting questions of all kinds that arise 
are carried into local arbitration courts. These, however, in 
fact all the local boards, are under the supervision of an im- 
perial officer or council. This latter is composed of perma- 
nent and temporary officials. The president and certain other 
officials hold office for life, or, at least, during good behavior. 
They are nominated or proposed by the Bundesrath or Fed- 
eral Council and confirmed by the Kaiser. The temporary 
members of the Imperial Council consist of eighteen persons. 
Six of these are appointed by the Federal Council, six by the 
employers and six by the workingmen. There are a thousand 
and one differences of opinion as to the general and particular 
purposes that ought to govern such institutions. The aim of 
the Imperial Council is to secure the interest of all the parties 
involved and in this it succeeds as well as such institutions 
generally succeed. 

The funds are made up from the contributions paid by the 
members of the associations and are based per cent. wise on 
the salaries and wages paid out. No claim is allowed in which 
the party injured intentionally caused the injury to himself. 
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Furthermore the compensation may be diminished in eases 
where the party injured contributed to the injury by a crim- 
inal act or by wilful wrongdoing. In legitimate cases in- 
juries are paid for and medicines and medical attendance, ete., 
are free. Allowances are made as long as the party is unable 
to work. They range from two-thirds of one’s former wages, 
in case of entire incapacity, to smaller amounts based on 
actual injuries. In cases of absolute helplessness, allowances 
are made that amount to the full wages. If the party injured 
was incapacitated before the accident, 7. e., was permanently 
incapable of performing any labor, compensation is confined 
to medical treatment; but if such person is rendered totally 
helpless by the accident itself, half of ‘‘full allowance’’ may 
be paid him. When the injured party is compelled to remain 
idle, because of the injury, through no fault of his own, full 
allowance may be made by the association. Allowances in 
cases caused by accidents begin 13 weeks after the injury. 
Previous to that time the cases are covered by the sick insur- 
ance. Thus minor injuries come under the sick insurance 
and are the cause of considerable complaint and discussion. 
From the beginning of the fifth week after injury payments 
amounting to fully two thirds of previous wages are provided 
for from the sick funds. If the sick fund to which the party 
belongs pays less than two thirds, the injured party may 
compel the employer under whom he worked when injured to 
make up the difference. If the party injured belongs to the 
sick fund the employer has to take care of him during the first 
thirteen weeks. In the event of a refusal on the part of the 
employer to do this, the sick association to which he, the em- 
ployer, belongs, may step in and do it, or make the em- 
ployer do it. 


CoMPENSATION IN CasE OF DeatH. 

When death is due to an accident the party’s representa- 
tives, parents, children, wife, etc., are paid a sum, not less than 
$11.90, with which to cover the expenses of burying. Some- 
times it is based upon wages earned, usually amounting to one 
fifteenth of the annual wages; (b) allowances are also made 
to the family varying from 20 per cent. to 60 per cent. of the 
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amounts earned annually. A widow gets 20 per cent. till her 
death or remarriage, and each child receives 20 per cent. till 
it is sixteen years of age. Other dependent relatives, partic- 
ularly parents, may get 20 per cent. if in want, but in no case 
are the allowances to exceed 60 per cent. of the dead man’s 
wages. Herein we seem to have an inconsistency. What is 
done when there are four, five or six children? Does each 
get 20 per cent. of the father’s wages till it is 16? If so, 
does not the amount paid often exceed the 100 per cent. of the 
father’s annual pay. No; the fact is, payment is made on the 
basis indicated until the total sum paid equals 60 per cent. 
of the annual wages. Examination will reveal a rather anom- 
alous condition upon which payments are based. Both 
funds, sick and accident, bear burdens caused by accidents. 
As we have seen, for the first thirteen weeks after an accident, 
payments are made by or out of the sick fund. To this the 
workers contribute two thirds, the employers one third. This 
has long been an apple of discord between employed and em- 
ployers. The latter supply all the money that goes into the 
accident funds, but they get the benefit of the sick fund in all 
cases of minor accident. No money is drawn from the accident 
fund even in the case of accident till the end of the thirteenth 
week after the accident happens. During all that time pay- 
ments are made from the sick funds. The Social Democrats 
have long been disturbed by the seeming injustice of this 
arrangement. Many have gone so far as to suggest that the 
employers should be compelled to pay, as now, all the acci- 
dent funds, but that pensions should begin to be drawn from 
those funds in cases of accidents from the first day after the 
accident rather than, as now, from the sick fund. 

In other words, it is argued that labor pays all of the sick 
insurance, funds, ete. According to some writers, if the plan 
proposed by the Socialists had been carried out during any 
recent year the loss or additional burden to the working classes 
would have been away up in the millions. One estimate made 
by a writer in the London Times puts the loss that would 
have occurred in 1897, under such an arrangement, as high as 
$8,449,000. This is due to the differences arising from the 
present methods of making contributions. Besides, he says: 
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‘‘The employers provide one third of the sick funds; so that 
altogether they defray 92 per cent. of the accident charges. 
Further, it is found that of the payments made out of the 
sick funds only 6% per cent. go for accidents and 934 per cent. 
for sickness. Consequently, the advantage accruing to the 
work people from the employer’s one third contribution to 
the sick fund is much greater than the disadvantage to them 
(the workingmen) of having to pay a very small share of the 
accident money. Calculated out for the year 1897 the differ- 
ence in their favor amounted to more than $8,000,000 (marks, 
35,500,000) ; they actually contributed 112,250,000 marks, or 
$26,715,500, whereas under the Social Democratic scheme they 
would have paid 147,750,000 marks or $35,164,500. 

An unavoidable evil of the separate system would be the 
elimination of labor from a participation in the discussion of 
the work. Each would naturally want to control its own fund. 
Anything that brings labor and capital closer together is cal- 
culated to remove the prejudices under which they have long 
lived apart. Mutual appreciation is sure to follow mutual 
understanding. The work they do together is sure to benefit 
both. They propose, discuss and pass on laws or regulations 
for the prevention of accidents in the factories; in all these 
discussions and decisions the voice and vote of the workman 
weighs as much as does the vote and voice of the employer. 
The best interests of the empire demand a continuance of the 
system under existing auspices. To turn aside for the pur- 
pose of taking up the method of distribution proposed would 
be to impair the solidity and success of the system. Contact 
of employers and employed leads, as a rule, to confidence in 
each other. The meetings of the men who work and the men 
who hire for the purpose of discussing problems connected 
with insurance has often led to discussions and settlements 
of other vital industrial problems. Many a strike has been 
averted by such discussions. 

In 1900, 6,928,894 factory hands were insured against acci- 
dent. Among these 51,697 were injured and 5,108 killed. In 
1901 the figures were, insured 6,884,076; injured 55,525; killed 
4,979. In 1900 the number permanently incapacitated was 
592, those receiving compensation 310,105, amounting to $14,- 
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911,931; in 1901 the figures were, permanently incapacitated 
595, persons receiving compensation 319,576, amounting to 
$16,377,864. In 1886, 9,723 were injured or 2.8 to every 1,000 
of the number insured; 2.422 were killed or 0.70 to every 
1,000 insured. In 1901 the figures were 55,525 injured or 8.07 
of every 1,000 insured and killed 4,979 or 0.72 to every 1,000 
insured. Those wholly incapacitated numbered in 1886 1,548, 
or 0.44 to each 1,000 insured; those partly permanently in- 
eapacitated numbered 3,780 or 1.09 in every 1,000 insured. 
The temporarily incapacitated numbered 1,973 or 0.57 in every 
1,000 of those insured. In 1901 the permanently injured num- 
bered 26,753, of which 595 were wholly incapacitated, or 0.09 
to every 1,000 insured; the number of permanently injured 
but only partly incapacitated numbered 26,158 or 3.80 to each 
1,000 insured. The number temporarily incapacitated in 1901 
was 23,793 or 3.46 to every 1,000 insured. These figures are 
for the factories or industrial circles, they do not include the 
agricultural or state official circles. The total number insured 
in 1901 was 18,886,712; the number to whom allowances were 
paid was 476,260; the amount paid, annually, was $23,981,089. 
The figures for 1903 have no doubt passed the 20,000,000 
mark, the number of persons in receipt of pensions 500,000 
and the amount paid more than $25,000,000. The story told 
by these tables is too terrible and too apparent to need more 
than a passing word. Relatively and absolutely there has 
been an increase in the number of accidents. Luckily the in- 
crease is confined largely to the class of partly permanent or 
temporary injuries. While the increase is appalling, from 
1.09 to 3.80 in a thousand in the case of partly permanent 
injuries and from 0.57 to 3.46 of temporary injuries, the de- 
crease in wholly permanent injuries is remarkable from 0.44 
in a 1,000 in 1886 to 0.09 in 1,000 in 1901. The conclusion 
forced on one after an investigation of the tables is the fact 
that insurance seems to increase the number of accidents. Is 
this due to greater carelessness consequent upon the security 
caused by the insurance? Here we have a question that ought 
to interest the psychologist as much as the sociologist or 
economist. As a matter of fact the accidents, while not con- 
fined to any one class of laborers, were far more frequent 
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among some than others. Carriers and carmen are down 
for 14.5 in a 1,000; the timber trade takes 12.9; the quarries 
12.4, the mines 12.2; the building trades 11, ete. 

In recent years laws have been passed prescribing regula- 
tions for the purpose of preventing accidents. Under these 
laws employers can be compelled, under penalty of increased 
assessments for noncompliance, to adopt the measures pre- 
scribed by those in authority or by those to whom the duty 
of devising preventives has been assigned. These laws are 
regarded as very liberal—They have helped materially to 
make the codperation of the workmen’s representatives very 
effective. How successful such legislation is likely to be is 
shown by the fact that 65 out of 66 industrial Trade Associa- 
tions adopted the prescribed preventives. 


INVALIDITY AND Otp AGE INSURANCE. 


This law is the empire’s latest effort in the insurance line. 
It includes all classes, and it applies to all persons over 16 
years of age who work for a salary under $500 a year. It 
includes every calling except such government and other pub- 
lic officials as are otherwise provided for. Persons receiving 
more than $500 a year, but not more than $729.97 have the right 
to voluntary insurance. This law is only part of the great 
general insurance scheme begun by Bismark and the old Em- 
peror. The first law went into effect in 1889 but was re- 
vised in 1899. Its purpose is to secure pensions for persons 
infirm or incapacitated by old age. In the case of the former 
they must be incapacitated for 26 weeks at least before the 
pension will begin to be paid. In the case of old age the party 
must have passed his 70th birthday. Quite a number think 
this should be the 60th, others favor the 70th. Even the 60- 
year limit is far beyond the average age reached by so long 
lived a people as are the Germans. It is hardly strange that 
the Socialists suggested a period far lower than that put into 
the law. Fifty, fifty-five or sixty years would surely be pre- 
ferable to seventy. It is provided further, in the law, that 
candidates for its favors must have been insured for a certain 
period. This is called the period of waiting. For an in- 
firmity allowance one has to wait 200 weeks, even though 
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premiums have been paid for 100 weeks; and for 500 weeks 
if no premiums have been made. For an old age allowance 
the waiting period is put at 1200 weeks. The time of military 
service and periods of illness are counted in the candidate’s 
favor. The allowances are divided into five classes and are 
based upon the annual salaries. They begin in cases of in- 
firmity at $85.13, and go up to $289.52. In old age, pensions 
are, for the first or lowest class, $26.73, and for the fifth or 
highest $55.93. The infirmity allowance begins with $26.73 
and goes up to $36.46. To these, however, allowances pro- 
portioned to time of insurance, may be added, varying from 
* cent to 3 cents a week. The pensions are usually paid in 
advance by post. 

It is well worth while to notice that persons hindered by 
illness from earning their living may be provided for from 
the infirmity funds. In such cases the infirmity insurance 
office may pay for the sick person’s medical treatment, and if 
it is found that the party is in the list of a sick insurance, re- 
imbursement may be demanded from the officials of the sick 
insurance fund by the infirmity office, and payment must be 
made on the basis of the sick persons claims in the office under 
which he is enrolled. 


Statistics oF INFIRMITY. 


The number of claims allowed during the eleven years 
1891-1901 was, for infirmities 734,251, old age 389,971, sick- 
ness 14,309. 

An InTEREsTING TENDENCY. 

It is interesting to note that under certain circumstances 
allowances are made to parties upon the occasion of their mar- 
riage, also in case of accidents and deaths. During 6} years 
from 1895 to 1901 allowances were made in 742,910 marriage 
cases, 589 accident and 164,236 deaths. The total payments 
for infirmity were $13,035,650 in 1900 and $15,821,405 in 1901; 
for old age $6,381,004 in 1900 and $5,999,348 in 1901; for sick- 
ness $158,502 in 1900 and $316,225 in 1901; to aid in marriage 
cases $1,201,782 in 1900 and $1,256,409 in 1901; in accidents, $2,- 
677 were paid in 1900, and $4,599 in 1901; for death $405,550 in 
1900 and $424,043 in 1901; for sanataria $1,357,340 in 1900 and 
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$1,735,053 in 1901. The totals $22,563,357 in 1900 and $25,615,- 
140 in 1901. It is to be noted that this all came out of the in- 
firmity fund. This indicates the broad grasp that the system 
seems willing to take. If it expands, as it seems destined to 
do, until it covers every possible danger to which the working 
classes are liable, its benefits must be a long way beyond the 
power of voice or pen to describe. 


How tHE Funps ARE OBTAINED. 

Payments are made to the various funds by employers, 
employees and the state. Each of the interested parties is sup- 
posed to contribute one third. As a matter of fact, in many 
eases, the employers pay two thirds and the state one third. 
This, however, is purely gratuitous on the part of employers 
since the law requires each to contribute his share. One of the 
funds is supplied by the employer and employed paying from 
34 to 7 cents a week each, the state adding about $12 (50 mks.) 
a year to each allowance. 


Mope or Makinc PayMENTs. 


Most of the payments are made by purchasing stamps and 
pasting them into a book or onto a ecard provided for the pur- 
pose. The stamps are usually provided by employers who 
have the right to reduce the employees’ wages by half the 
amount of each stamp issued. The pasting is done at the 
time wages are paid and covers the periods for which wages 
are paid, that is, a week, month or quarter as called for by 
each case. It is this pasting that has led the wags of the 
empire to dub a magnificent building in Berlin, in which the 
head offices of the insurance officials are situated, the ‘‘ Pasting 
Palace.’’ It is one of Berlin’s most strikingly beautiful 
buildings. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The ugliest feature of the whole system is the cost of ad- 
ministration. The hate and rage of the Socialists has been 
inflamed by this, the weakest part of the system. The cost 
of administration is said to be fully one third of all the moneys 
contributed to the different funds. A vast army of office- 
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holders has been added to the already large number of im- 
perial and royal officials. 

The empire is divided into districts over each of which a 
president is appointed. He has the standing of a govern- 
ment official. Under him is a committee composed of an equal 
number of representatives from the ranks of the employers 
and the employed, each having a right to be represented by 
the same number, never less than five. Each office has a court 
of arbitration, a full list of clerks, assistants, servants, etc., 
and to know just what that may mean one has to live in 
Europe. The arbitration court is composed of a president, 
nominated by the government, and of assessors, who are ap- 
pointed in equal numbers by employers and employed to rep- 
resent their interests. The entire system is under the general 
control of an Imperial Insurance Board. 

A bare outline of the system’s work is as fascinating as 
any figures ever entered in the books of the world’s economic 
and social problems. Year after year has seen the number of 
the insured increase, the payments augment and the system 
grow in favor among all parties in the empire except the 
Socialists. In 1902 4,800,000 persons were paid more than 
$50,000,000 on account of sickness, 384,566 persons injured 
by accidents more than $25,000,000, 1,100,000 infirm persons 
were paid about $20,000,000 and 6,735,000 persons received 
payments to the extent of $104,000,000, or $60,000,000 besides 
their regular earnings. In 1891 the total amount paid out 
was over about $10,000,000. Thus, a tenfold increase in 
eleven years is recorded. Of this vast sum the state con- 
tributed nearly $10,000,000, employers $50,000,000 and the 
help $45,000,000. In other words, nearly $175,000 per day 
were paid out to the people of the empire over and above 
their wages. Is there a deeper significance in the enormous 
figures than at first appears? Is the manufacturer right in 
trying to resist the extension of the insurance system? Is his 
claim that it is an industrial handicap without foundation in 
fact? Do the ends justify the means? Does he or the nation 
get anything for this vast investment? and if yes! how much? 
I have seen it claimed that they get increased efficiency and 
contentment. I am not sure about that. I doubt whether it 
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has ever helped to increase either the one or the other. Some 
say it has had just the opposite effect. Have they proof? 
Who is right? Who is wrong? I am not ready to put it for- 
ward as a factor favoring efficiency or contentment. I fear it 
aids neither. There was never so much discontent as there is 
to-day. The ranks of the Socialists, recruited as they are 
from the discontented masses, prove this. From a few hun- 
dred thousand, in the late eighties and early nineties, they 
have increased to more than $3,000,000 voters. There are hun- 
dreds of discontented there and everywhere who do not vote. 

Socialistic discontent is by no means so dangerous as it 
used to be, still it is discontent. The increased efficiency, re- 
markable all over the empire, is due in a very large degree to 
Germany’s wonderful industrial, industrial art and technical 
schools. But both these questions, Socialism and education, 
would require separate discussion. If by efficiency is meant 
a physical rather than an intellectual efficiency, the claim is 
not without merit. 


EFrorts TO PREVENT SICKNESS. 


To prevent a threatened overwhelming increase in the num- 
ber of persons insured against sickness, the insurance officers 
inaugurated a hospital system to cure consumption. It is 
based on the discoveries of Koch. Sanitaria were opened 
under governmental auspices all over the empire. The sick 
were sent to these, cared for and cured. The results are 
astonishing. Nothing in the long list of scientific successes 
that marked the 19th century deserves more credit than the 
work of Pasteur, Koch and their great colleagues. There are 
sanataria in all parts of the empire, particularly in those parts 
best suited to their purposes. Many of these are under pri- 
vate management, but as success came to confirm the out-door 
air cure, the insurance officers began to build, equip and filf 
sanitaria for themselves. Nearly a hundred sanitaria have 
been opened. These contain between 7,000 and 10,000 beds. 
They are given up largely, if not quite completely, to the sick 
of the laboring classes. At present more than 30,000 cases 
can be attended to annually, allowing three months to each 
patient. Just what this means to consumptives, only those 
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familiar with the ravages made by that terrible disease can 
imagine. The.results reported read like romance. How true 
this is appears only when one remembers that cures, in cases 
of consumption, were considered hopeless previous to Koch’s 
discoveries. Of those treated, fully 67.3 per cent. were fully 
restored to work, 7.1 were able to do other lighter and less con- 
fining work; 14.6 per cent. were able to do some work, enough 
to earn a living; and only 11 per cent. were found unable to 
earn a living after treatment. In other words 87.7 were 
either cured or improved, 8.7 not benefited, 3.1 grew worse and 
0.5 died. Is it strange that results so striking are finding 
favor? Is it wonderful, that people think a system is efficient 
that takes the consumptive and puts him into the forests and 
fields for a few months and then returns him in many cases 
fully restored? It is hardly time to decide as to the final 
effects. Constant care is no doubt needed to keep those cured 
from the dangers of relapse or reinfection. All we know 
seems to favor the efforts to increase the number of sanataria 
for the open air cure of consumption. No murmur of dis- 
content has come to us from those benefitted. It would be a 
strange physiological phenomenon if some of those cured of 
consumption did not relapse. Connected with this side of the 
question is another wide-reaching sociological problem, one 
that is suggested by the great danger that is sure to follow 
these efforts, viz., the danger of perpetuating a race of people 
susceptible to disease. But, bad as this is, for it is not nearly 
so bad as it seems, it is by no means so bad as the present 
system or rather lack of system, the one the new system is 
intended to replace, for that perpetuated not only the same 
susceptibility to consumption but the disease itself. In this 
one finds fields for the exploitation of the world’s power, 
fields for the display of diplomacy and higher politics. In 
the cabinets of kings, methods of constitutional concession, 
etc., are discussed and are gone over until statesmen are weary 
and the people are tired. Here is a field for the economist, 
sociologist and statesman. It is the twentieth century plea for 
what the world should have granted in the first. What the 
world’s voluntary answer is to be will depend largely upon 
the leaven put into humanity by the Christian religion. An- 
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other answer, if such is not forthcoming, may be forced from 
the nations. Let them beware. Before the council chambers, 
as was kept before the door of Roman houses let caveat 
canem be kept. A new duty of government is to deal with 
the problems of discontent. Labor, organized under the ban- 
ners of Carl Marx and Lasalle, is worrying the governments 
of the world. They are doing it in such a way as to make all 
measures uncertain. The object of insurance legislation is, 
if possible, to stay the rising tides of Socialism. The laws 
were passed for this purpose. Nobody doubts this now. The 
doctrines of Marx had taken a deep hold on the minds of the 
masses. Even in exile, Marx was powerful, more powerful 
perhaps than he ever was or ever would have been if he had 
been allowed to remain in Germany. Had he been permitted 
to pursue his pathway among the walks of industrial and 
economic life, unmolested, it is a question whether his powers 
would ever have grown to the vast proportions to which they 
ettained. Who knows? Anyway the world is moving for- 
ward to greater and greater changes. Labor is no longer will- 
ing to wait. Like the Cumaen sybil it is at the gates of all 
governments offering its volumes of wisdom. Once, twice 
they have been rejected. The laboring man must have picked 
a page or two from the fire. He has learned to rely upon him- 
self or he is learning to do so. Henceforth he must have a 
fairer share than heretofore of what he earns. With time, he 
will make the marvellous fortunes of this and the last century 
impossible. 

There is something suggestive in a great economic and 
sociologic movement of any kind, one that reaches over an 
empire influencing the world is not without interest to us 
although an ocean separates us. If one looks at the laws as 
separate entities, narrowing them down to what they do 
directly for those for whom they were framed one will fail to 
find the true meaning of such a movement. It is in its roots, 
in what it grew out of and what it is likely to grow into that 
one ought to be interested. If any word of mine is worth 
anything it will be by way of suggestion rather than by any 
concrete, well-marked-out evidence of the insurance as a 
whole. As day dawns the light spreads, the watchers on the 
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walls of the world have a duty to perform; it is to point out 
the lines along which the armies are marching and are apt to 
march. There is light in the east, light in the west, light 
everywhere. Let there be more light. 

Astronomers tell us that nine tenths of the light that floods 
the heavens on a starry night comes from stars so far off that 
a strong glass would have to be used to see them, so in life the 
mightiest movements in human history owe nine tenths of 
their power to the seemingly insignificant millions who toil 
at the machines, on the wharves of the world. It is by these 
that the Bismarcks and the Gladstones are moved, it is for 
these that laws like those described are passed.' 


ADDENDA. 


It may be worth while to note the tendencies of the present 
time. The following paragraphs are intended to picture the 
present position and to indicate the lines along which work 
is progressing. 

With the beginning of the year 1904 the gap between the 
sick insurance and invalid insurance for laborers was closed. 
The new law for sick insurance which was passed at the last 
session of the Reichstag went into effect and the system pro- 
claimed by the imperial message of November 17, 1901, was 
terminated. To-day the German laborer is protected against 
sickness, accidents, invalidism or feebleness and old age. He 
is looked upon by other laborers, all over the world, as the 
best protected workingman upon earth. The belief is every- 
where gaining ground that the law that looks after the laborer 
when sick, wounded, feeble or old is a law that the laborer 
should approve. The hope was cherished, by those most 
deeply interested, that the passage of these laws would lead 
the laborer to look upon peaceful methods of solving labor’s 
problems as the best. Besides, if Germany was to continue 
te be able to compete in the world’s markets, a period of rest 
or absence from labor agitation was absolutely necessary. 
Anything like a full realization of these hopes has yet to be 


_'I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness in the foregoing to some 
articles on Industrial Conditions in Germany, published in the London Times, 
rs — of 1903, to W. G. Curtis and the Imperial Insurance office publications. 
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recorded. The laborer is taking a long time to see that his 
interests and those of his employer are intimately connected 
if not identical. 

The success of governmental insurance is leading every- 
body, even those who formerly opposed it, to look for its ex- 
tension. Even the so-called capitalistic classes are beginning 
to see success where only a short time ago they predicted 
failure. Everybody is hoping for better days. All thought- 
ful men are urging care. All seem willing to work for suc- 
cess. This is a healthy attitude of mind. It has taken hold 
of all classes. Inasmuch as all are interested in the result 
all are interested in the methods to be employed. The pro- 
ceedings of the last session of the Imperial Parliament would 
lead one to look for some new ideas in regard to sick insurance 
methods. The law covering that class of insurance was thor- 
ougly revised in 1893, before it went into full effect. Since 
that time a great many changes have taken place. Some of 
these have led interested parties to look and to ask for a com- 
prehensive reorganization of the law. The purpose is to put 
the law on a better basis to make it meet the ends aimed at 
in a practical manner. It is claimed that the results in cases 
of accident and feebleness are much better, that is far more 
practical. For several years preparatory work in this regard 
has been in progress on the part of competent government 
officials. It is doubtful whether these new rules will be ready 
in the near future for submission to the law-making body of 
the empire, and yet, it is more doubtful whether they would 
be ratified by the Reichstag, even if they could be passed by 
the Bundesrath. With the law that went into effect at the be- 
ginning of 1904, a great part of the interest that the working 
class should have in the revision of the sick-insurance law 
was absent. The laborer has been offered the advantages of 
such a revision. Therefore this revision, if it is to satisfy the 
most modest demands, must be so made as to put an end to the 
abuse of sick-benefit organizations for political purposes. It 
is doubtful of course whether the majority of the Reichstag 
will consent to revise. The prospects are not bright even 
though the revision be prepared by competent officials. One 
should not expect it, at least for a long time. 
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Lately a thought has been publicly discussed which is cal- 
culated to give Government insurance considerable extension. 
A great deal has been said about forcing labor to come under 
the compulsory invalid-insurance law, but this need not be 
discussed now, as we wish to treat here of the most important 
phases of the subject. Formerly the law provided invalid 
insurance for the humblest hand-laborer when requested by 
him. If now the compulsory insurance of hand-laborers is 
introduced, the obligatory insurance will be extended to the 
employer. The principle of this Governmental insurance is 
that the laborer is protected against the misfortunes of life. 
With the placing of hand laborers under compulsory insur- 
ance, an entirely new way will be opened, one which will lead 
to the putting of all classes of the people under it. The 
thought in itself is neither new nor irrelevant. Prince Bis- 
marck, the originator of the idea of Governmental insurance 
for the laboring classes, cherished it. It is not to be explained 
why other classes should not receive the same benefits which 
the working class has enjoyed through the greatest possible 
solicitude on the part of the Government during the last 
decade. One must remember that with the abandonment of 
this principle new difficulties will arise. One is that it affords 
for the new insurance no division in the contribution to the 
fund between employer and employe; the other that the Gov- 
vernment must raise its contribution to the fund for invalids 
and aged people considerably although last year it amounted 
to about $9,520,000. Whence this sum will come is not now 
clear, and until this is clear its accomplishment need not be 
expected. It is a question whether the Empire’s finances will 
permit of such a burden. 

There is greater prospect for the insurance of widows and 
orphans of workingmen. In the tariff law of December 25, 
1902, it is decreed that the excess receipts of certain different 
tariff schedules, e. g., grain and cattle, shall be devoted to the 
insuring of widows and orphans. For this purpose a law will 
have to be passed, and until this law shall come into force, the 
sums thus collected shall be put out on interest. It is further 
provided that if such a law is not passed by January 1, 1910, 
the interest of such accumulated funds as well as of funds in 
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course of accumulation shall be turned over to individual 
invalid insurance organizations for such widows and orphans 
as may be insured in them. Hence, unless the two tax-making 
factors of the Empire effect a change in this sentiment, one 
may feel sure that whether by state law or regulation of the 
insurance bodies, the widows and orphans of workers will 
enjoy pensions by January 1, 1910. It is only a question 
whether such a law will go into effect previous to that date. 
It is hardly to be expected that it will. In order to secure the 
annual income necessary the new tariff must go into effect, 
and it is doubtful when this will take place, certainly not 
before the completion of the several commercial treaties now 
under discussion. Even if they should be concluded during 
the next year, it must be remembered that Austria’s new tariff 
is not ready and that some time must elapse before the treaties 
go into effect in order that the business world may become 
acquainted with their workings. It will be at least one or two 
years before one can judge how high the annual receipts from 
the tariff for this purpose will be. By the amount of these 
receipts it can be estimated how high the pensions may be 
put. It will be 1907 before the final plan for insuring widows 
and orphans can be prepared and 1910 before any law to 
ensure payment can be passed. But the payment is sure, 
since if it is not effected in one way, it will be accomplished 
in another, by law. 

The scheme for insuring against loss of work has no pros- 
pect, since it is not yet ripe. Attempts in this direction on 
the part of small organizations have failed, and the reason 
therefore is clear since there is ground for fraud and it is 
difficult to distinguish between loafers and those really out of 
employment, and since this is true the German working classes 
need not expect in the near future any thing new in this 
respect. 

We see therefore that there is a great mass of projects 
relating to the extension of the system of governmental in- 
surance. It would really be an advantage if there should be 
a falling off in this respect, in order that capital be not always 
burdened anew. Germany is not alone in the world, but must 
struggle with rivals extraordinarily more favored by nature 
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so that they have less cost of production to bear. This being 
true there might come a time when Germany will not be able 
to compete in the markets of the world, in which case the 
laborer for whose welfare insurance is being urged, will be 
at the great disadvantage of not having opportunities for 
work. The legislating bodies must keep in mind the general 
welfare of all classes and not pass laws for the benefit of 
certain classes to the detriment of others or to the injury of 
all. They should remember that the general welfare is at- 
tained only through protecting all branches of trade and 
industry. Certain classes should not be protected at one time 
and other classes at other times. 
James C. MonacHan. 





THE EXHIBIT OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The School of the Social Sciences of the University has 
prepared and installed at the St. Louis Exposition, an ex- 
hibit of the Catholic Charities of the United States. It is 
found in the building devoted to Social Economy, occupying 
a space 30x35 feet. The work was undertaken with the un- 
qualified approval of all of the Archbishops and 62 of the 
Bishops of the United States. The most prominent of the 
Catholies active in charity work, and superiors of many re- 
ligious communities, as far as their opinions were learned, 
supported the project with much sympathy and active co- 
operation. The Catholic press, as far as the writer knows, 
encouraged the work generally; two exceptions only having 
come to the knowledge of the promoters of the exhibit. Such 
encouragement was sufficient warrant for the timeliness and 
wisdom of an effort to present the facts of Catholic Charitable 
Endeavor to the throngs that visited the St. Louis Exposition. 

It is true that Catholic traditions are not favorable to 
boastful presentation of good works. The spirit that prompts 
works of mercy seeks to conceal the evidences of its very ex- 
istence. Yet circumstances may compel one to sacrifice pref- 
erences. A few times, we were reminded that the left hand 
should not know what the right hand gives, but those who 
spoke thus, forgot, with striking timeliness, the injunction 
not to hide the light but to let it shine before all men. Aside 
from this, the world is inclined to judge religions by their 
mercy and charity. If we may present argument from logic, 
from history, from scripture, may we not present argument 
from charity and mercy. If one is to judge by fruits, may we 
not show to an intelligent, inquiring world, the fruits of the 
charity of Christ in the Church. 

The prominence of charity work, the ever increasing need 
of it, the complexity of life which is multiplying the number 
of the helpless, the general impulse towards organization and 


correlation are characteristic of our time. Hence great exposi- 
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tions which aim to reflect life and progress give much promi- 
nence to charity work. It were surely a pity if the Church, 
whose unparalleled works of charity are her great claim to 
glory, should be unrepresented at a time and in a place where 
the charities of the nation were represented. The non- 
Catholic world is eager to know the character, methods, ex- 
tent and the lessons of Catholic charity. An elaborate effort 
was made two years ago to install in permanent form at one 
of our great non-Catholic universities, a presentation of ex- 
haustive data concerning the charity work of the Church. The 
effort failed entirely because our institutions did not give 
information when asked for it. The promoter of the plan 
published a partial explanation of his failure and expressed 
the opinion that such a work should be done at the Catholic 
University. 

This view was in accord with sentiments expressed by one 
of the professors of the University, in an article published 
three years before in the Buttery. In it a plea was made 
for the establishment of a permanent bureau of statistics 
whose function would be the regular collection and publica- 
tion of data concerning all phases of Catholic life and action. 
Thus the advisability of collecting information seemed beyond 
question; the St. Louis Exposition created an occasion. The 
plan received abundant encouragement and the work was 
undertaken. 

The Exhibit as it stands is inadequate. It is not intended 
to be complete numerically nor to present all phases of chari- 
table activity. The original intention was to present com- 
plete data concerning the principal aspects of all kinds of 
charity work; that of religious communities, societies, guilds, 
associations, clubs, mutual aid societies wherever the spirit 
and purpose of christian philanthropy dominated. In the 
hope of securing codperation from these lay associations, no 
record of whose existence was at hand, about 6,000 copies of 
a circular were distributed through publication in the press. 
It asked merely for the address of any officer of such organiza- 
tions. The replies were so meagre and the time so short that 
the hope of representing lay activity in the exhibit was aban- 
doned. 
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The work was consequently restricted almost entirely to 
religious communities. It was undertaken late last autumn. 
Brief as the time was, many obstacles reduced it considerably. 
The approval of the hierarchy was sought before the actual 
work was begun. In many instances some time intervened 
before it was received. As no information was sought until 
approval had been given, further delay resulted. Approval 
was not received from twelve dioceses, hence detailed data 
were not sought from institutions situated in them. This of 
course made it impracticable to present reliable totals for the 
United States and thus the scientific value of the exhibit was 
seriously impaired. 

Many institutions delayed their replies to inquiries; some 
sent inaccurate returns; others failed to classify data. This 
of course made necessary extensive correspondence and 
finally again forced the scope of the exhibit to narrower pro- 
portions. A few institutions failed to make any returns; 
many of the circulars and blanks sent out, went directly to the 
waste basket, though ample contrition for that was expressed, 
once the purpose and nature of the work were understood. 

The duty of raising funds devolved upon the promoters 
of the exhibit. $1,600 was collected, contributed by a small 
number of Archbishops and Bishops and a few laymen. As 
the amount raised was far short of what would have been 
necessary for an adequate presentation of facts, the scope and 
nature of the exhibit were modified and simplified still more. 
Exorbitant charges for labor and material in St. Louis added 
greatly to the cost of the Booth and reduced the funds avail- 
able for exhibit purposes. 

It was necessary therefore to abandon the original intention 
of making a scientific and complete exhibit. Anything more 
than a suggestive and incomplete presentation was out of the 
question. In fact much of the data collected and prepared, 
could not be used as the time and expenses involved were 
beyond the resources of those who were preparing the exhibit. 
As the exhibit stands, nevertheless, it is a striking revelation 
to the many who never pause to reflect on the extent and 
variety of charitable activity in the Church, even though it be 
far from adequate or final. 
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Not all difficulties which were encountered have altered the 
conviction from which the exhibit sprang; viz., that it is advis- 
able from every standpoint to collect and disseminate ex- 
haustive data concerning the Charities of the Church. It is 
hoped that the University may yet be in a position to create 
a Bureau with this work as its object. It is due to the pro- 
moters of the exhibit to say that this hope sustained them 
when struggling with the painful obstacles and trying diff- 
culties which they met. If the University might install the 
exhibit within its walls at the close of the exposition, as the 
nucleus of a permanent and exhaustive collection, the efforts 
already made, will be amply rewarded. A brief description 
of the contents of the exhibit follows: 

1. A series of six outline maps of the United States 5x8 
feet showing the increase in the number and kind of institu- 
tions since 1850. The maps show the location and character 
of them by decades in 1850—1860-1870—1880—1890-1903. Or- 
phan asylums, insane asylums, hospitals, homes, reforma- 
tories, protectories, etc., are represented by symbols in place. 
The map of 1850 shows few Catholic institutions in the United 
States while that of 1903 shows 1,036, surely a remarkable 
development. In the map of 1903, two states show no chari- 
table institutions of any kind; Wyoming and Nevada. New 
York has the largest number, 181. Pennsylvania is next with 
67. Florida has but one. No state shows any single in- 
stance where an institution once opened was closed; hence 
there is no retrogression anywhere in the 53 years. 

The maps show merely number and kind of institutions but 
they are far from accurate as regards development. Chari- 
table institutions searcely ever perish in the Church. They 
grow constantly. A simple plain building moderately 
equipped, say in 1870, may develop into a splendid modern 
institution by 1890 or 1900 at great expense, yet through the 
series of maps it appears merely as one institution. No finan- 
cial data are given, hence this development is missed in the 
map presentation. 

Where two classes of work are done in one house and by 
one community the maps show two institutions. This was 
necessary, as the essential thing looked for is the kind of 
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work done. Itis only of secondary importance whether works 
are carried on in two institutions or in one. It was not prac- 
ticable to arrange the maps according to dioceses as no account 
could be taken of the founding of new dioceses, nor could 
credit for the progress of our charitable institutions be 
ascribed with any degree of accuracy to an older or a younger 
diocese when the latter sprang from the former. 

2. The work of religious communities is presented in a 
series of swinging frames 150 in number. A brief summary 
shows the date of foundation, location of Mother house, char- 
acter of work done, number of sisters in the community, 
the number engaged in works of charity, and a list of the 
charitable institutions under its charge. This summary is 
followed by a series of photographs uniformly mounted, 
showing outside and inside views of property, buildings, and 
also views of work, the daily life, the inmates and similar 
phases of institutional activity as they may interest the inquir- 
ing observer. Financial data, numbers and classification of 
inmates, the amount of charity work done without any com- 
pensation public or private, and like features of the institu- 
tions could not be presented owing to incomplete returns and 
lack of uniformity in the records of the institutions. It is 
impracticable to publish any summaries concerning the re- 
ligious congregations themselves at present, as the 200 com- 
munities devoted to Charity work have not uniform methods 
of classification. If the data at hand might be supplemented 
by some further inquiries, a most interesting presentation 
could be made. 

The exhibit contains also a list of the 556 Conferences of 
St. Vincent De Paul, data and work from the New York Pro- 
tectory, the Guild of the Infant Saviour in New York and the 
Queen’s Daughters. 

Possibly the chief service that the exhibit will render is 
that of manifold suggestion. It shows what might be done 
and it brought to surface the complex difficulties that are to 
be met before a successful presentation can be made. It 
suffers, viewed from an academic standpoint, in that it is in- 
complete, but its educational value and its service as proof 
of the activity of the spirit of charity, may not suffer. If we 
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look at what was done, we may legitimately hope that the work 
may be taken up with zeal in the near future. Once a com- 
plete and accurate directory of Catholic charities were com- 
piled, and uniform methods of classification were adopted, the 
value of the work to present and to future, would become 
apparent. 

The promoters of the work feel under great obligations to 
the following persons whose generous contributions made pos- 
sible the Exhibit. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons; Most 
Rev. Archbishops Farley, Glennon, Ryan, Quigley, Keane, 
Elder, Christie, Ireland; Rt. Rev. Bishops Harkins, Calton, 
Faley, McFaul; Rt. Rev. Msgr. O’Connell, Mr. George Ehret, 
Hon. W. B. Cockran, Mr. D. M. Riordan, Mr. Wm. F. Downey, 
Mr. J. N. Kirby, Mr. T. J. Thompson; The St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of New York City, John Murphy Co. of Baltimore. 

The Queen’s Daughters of St. Louis, a charitable organ- 
ization of Catholic women, generously assumed the care of the 
Exhibit during the entire time of the Fair. Members of the 
society were in attendance constantly to give information to 
visitors who might seek to know, in greater detail the methods 
of charity, universal in the Church. Their services added 
very greatly to the value of the Exhibit, and merited highest 
appreciation. 

Wo. J. Kersy. 
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cta Pauli, aus der Heidelberger koptischen Papyrushandschrift 
No. 1, herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung des grossherzoglich 
Badischen Ministeriums der Justiz, des Kultus und Unterrichts. 
Von Carl Schmidt, Tafelband. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 4°, 


By the publication of the first fascicule of the famous ‘‘ Acta 


Pauli’’ Dr. Carl Schmidt of Heidelberg has rendered a notable service 
to the cause of primitive Christian literature and theology. The 
volume before us, it is true, contains only the photographic fac-simile 
of the precious Coptic manuscript that was purchased in 1896, at 
Achmim in Upper Egypt, by Dr. Carl Reinhart from a dealer in 
antiquities, and was later sold to the University of Heidelberg. The 
original bundle of papyrus sheets contained writings in Greek, Coptie, 
Latin and Arabic. What interests us are the two thousand papyrus 
fragments that are now disposed at Heidelberg under forty glass 
covers. They are only the smaller part of an extensive Coptic work, 
hitherto almost unsuspected, but now known to have been a trans- 
lation of a very early Greek ‘‘Life and Works’’ of Saint Paul. The 
major part of this translation has perished—the remaining fragments 
of the extant copy appear to be written by one hand, with much care, 
not later than the sixth century, and in the local dialect of Achmim. 
They are therefore, apart from their literary and theological charac- 
ter, of considerable value to the Coptic philologian. 

It is owing to the long and patient labor, the palaeographical skill, 
and the keen critical sense of Dr. Schmidt, that these fragments have 
been put together, read and interpreted, in such a manner as to make 
it certain that we have now before us the earliest extra-canonical ac- 
eount of the Apostle of the Gentiles—in other words, the earliest 
Christian romance, the first purely literary venture that we can 
attribute to a disciple of Jesus. The work was an extensive and 
well-connected effort, marked by a clear and conscious unity, as is evi- 
dent from the study of the narrative, diction, theology, and purpose 
of the writer. In it the figure of the great apostle stands out pre- 
dominant, dwarfing all others, and stamping as highly personal all 
the numerous episodes of the lengthy story—it contained, according 
to the third or fourth century Codex Claromontanus, nearly three 
thousand six hundred lines of the ordinary seribe’s writing, and was 
therefore about the size of the ‘‘Shepherd of Hermas.’’ 

484 
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Its literary history is unique. Eusebius' reckons it among 
such ancient works as the ‘‘Shepherd,’’ the Letter of Barnabas, the 
Didaché, and the Apocalypse of Peter—works once copied among the 
New Testament writings and read in the churches before the people. 
Origen and Hippolytus knew it, and cited it with reverence in their 
writings. Its orthodox doctrine did not, however, save it from a 
gradual disparition. The ‘‘Acta Pauli’’ contained little of impor- 
tance for the great theological debates of the fourth century, and 
therefore ceased to be copied; it resembled too much in external form 
the pseudo-canonical ‘‘ Acts’’ of the Manichaeans and Priscillianists, 
and eventually shared the horror that was created by the forgeries 
attributed to Leucius Charinus. The miraculous elements in such 
writings still appealed to the faithful, while the speeches put in the 
mouths of the apostles were looked on as perilous interpolations of 
the heretics.2 Nevertheless it continued to be copied— Photius had it 
before him about the middle of the ninth century,® and there are 
traces of the entire work in the libraries of Constantinople as late as 
the fourteenth century. Interest in it was aroused in our own time 
by the efforts of Lipsius, Zahn and Harnack, to recognize the gaps *~ 
the narrative, and to attribute to it certain nameless and dateless 
fragments of the same character. 

The ‘‘ Acta Pauli’’ owes its preservation and no little of its in- 
fluence to the fact that at an early date three large fragments or epi- 
sodes were separated from it by translators or pious writers—the 
Martyrdom of Paul, the (Third) Letter to the Corinthians, and the 
Acts of Paul and Theela, all of which have been shown by Dr. Schmidt 
to be portions of the greater narrative in question. The ‘‘Martyrium 
Pauli’’ seems to have been adapted to public reading in the churches 
on the anniversary of the Apostle.* It is to this fact that we owe in 
the East the Coptic, Syriac, and Slavonic versions. A (Third) Letter 
to the Corinthians was long retained by the Armenian Church as 
authentic. Saint Ephraem wrote a commentary on the same, placing 
it between the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to 
the Galatians. Aphraates was also of opinion that the letter was 
canonical. Traces of its presence in Western bible-manuscripts have 
been found. There was probably a very old Latin translation of the 
entire ‘‘ Acta Pauli,’? from which have come down the Latin ‘‘Mar- 
tyrium Pauli,’’ and the tenth century copy of a Latin version of the 





*H. E, III, 3, 5; 265, 5. 

* Duchesne, “ Congrés Int. Scientifique des Catholiques.” 1894. 
* Bibl. cod., 114, 

“Lipsius, “ Act. App. Apocr.,” I, 104 sq. 
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(Third) Letter to the Corinthians found by Berger in 1890 in the 
Ambrosiana. The survival of the entire Greek original explains why 
the Greek churches ran no risk of accepting it as canonical by reason 
of a separate tradition of its text. 

Perhaps the chief interest and utility of the work of Dr. Schmidt 
lies in the demonstration that the so-called ‘‘ Acts of Paul and Thecla”’ 
are really only an episode, though easily the most famous one, of 
the ‘‘ Acta Pauli.’’ They were probably translated and copied apart 
with the view of reading from them on the anniversary or feast-day 
of Thecla. Such a Latin translation existed in the fifth century in 
Southern Gaul—Harnack has shown® that then and there the author 
of certain pseudo-Cyprianic writings made use of such a version. 
They were likewise well known to Saint Augustine,® to Philastrius and 
to Saint Jerome.’ 

A passage of Tertullian permits us to locate, with some precision, 
the place and date of composition of this remarkable work. He tells 
us (de baptismo, ¢c. 17) that in his time some Christians put forth 
the example of Thecla as an argument that women may baptize and 
preach, and appealed to certain writings that falsely bear the name 
of Paul as.a proof of their contention. They must know, he says, 
that the priest who compiled that work in Asia (Minor) was deposed 
from his office; the ecclesiastical authorities refused to recognize his 
plea that he had written the work out of love for Paul. We must 
henceforth understand these words of Tertullian to refer to the ‘‘ Acta 
Pauli’’ as a whole. And as his work on baptism was written about 
the year 200, and he probably knew the facts from local witnesses, we 
may accept the neighborhood of the year 180 as the time of their 
composition. The African Christians who read the work and ap- 
pealed to it very probably read it in a Latin translation, that was 
therefore almost contemporaneous, probably the original source of 
all the Latin fragments that have reached us. 

The ‘‘ Acts of Paul’’ are one of the few pseudo-apostolic composi- 
tions that can be traced to an original Catholic source. Tertullian 
does not blame the content of the work, merely the presumption of 
the Asian priest that he could add to the authority of the apostle. It 
was the flourishing period of Gnosticism, and the author hoped, by 
imitating the tactics of his adversaries, to confound them with their 
own weapons. He would put before them a Paul whose life and 
speech should overwhelm all heretics with shame. At the same time 





*“ Texte und Untersuchungen,” New Series, IV, 3b. 
*“ Contra Faustum,” XXX, 4. 
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the Christian virtues of virginity and mortification should be glorified 
in the person of the apostle, and the resurrection of the body preached 
in unmistakable terms. Since the discovery of the Coptic fragments 
we know that he attributed the work to the apostle himself. It was 
an ‘‘Acts of Paul according to the apostle.’’ This helps at once to 
account for its popularity and for the severity with which the 
hierarchy of his province treated him. 

The author was well acquainted with the canonical epistles of 
Saint Paul and with the Acts of the Apostles,—they are formally 
pillaged in order to decorate the narrative. He adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the Apostle—an indication that by the end of the 
second century nothing more was remembered in Asia Minor than 
what is found in the New Testament. We think that Dr. Schmidt 
goes too far when he maintains that the entire ‘‘ Acta Pauli’’ are only 
an historical romance, without any value for the history of the apos- 
tolie period. Many learned men maintain the contrary and their 
arguments are not to be despised. 

The opinion of Dr. Schmidt that the ‘‘Acta Pauli’’ offer us a 
reliable picture of ordinary Christianity in Asia Minor during the 
reign of the Antonines seems far from correct. He ends his descrip- 
tion of it with these words (p. xii) : 

“Though this work brings us but little or no increase of knowledge concern- 
ing the apostolic age, it is of great utility for the study of the history of the 
primitive Catholic Church. The investigator will find it a most valuable source 
of information as to the nature of average Christianity about the end of the 
second century, and the ideals cherished under forms that were then, with set 
purpose, dated back to the days of the apostles. Nowhere does this simple 
Christianity shine before us so transparently, It is content with the confession 
of the divinity of the Father and of his Son Jesus Christ and knows nothing as 
yet of fine-spun dogmatic researches. The purpose of genuine Christian teach- 
ing is the realization of the high moral ideal of continency, the reward of which 
is the hoped-for resurrection in the future kingdom of God. This simple Chris- 
tianity drew edification from the miracles of the apostles, and found the evi- 
dence of its divine origin in the power of Christians over the forces of nature 
and particularly over the demons. It is this popular or average expression of 
Christianity that made up the every-day preaching to the multitudes. Thereby 
was the heathen world convinced, not at all by the intellectual argument, the 
philosophical dogma, of the apologists. The primitive Christian Church owes 
more to the ‘ Acts of Paul’ in its character of pious reading for missionaries 
and laymen than to many a work of Irenaeus, Origen and Tertullian that is 
to-day highly prized by the historian of dogma.” 


These conclusions assume that at a given period private and un- 
authorized, nay condemned and rejected, documents may represent 
the spirit and principles of average Christianity better than the 
public statements and teachings of its official representatives; that 
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a forged romance, composed more than a century after the death 
of its hero, and formally commingling all the phases of a very 
troubled century of organization and persecution, is a better mirror 
of the belief and the hope of the plain Christian man and woman of 
the days of Justin and Tertullian than the noble and frank writings 
of these men, themselves converts from average paganism, and public 
teachers of the Christians. Dr. Schmidt reveals in these phrases that 
boundless subjectivism of many a German savant which opens the 
door to an equally boundless pyrrhonism in history. The prineples 
of this science are as sacred in the domain of ecclesiastical life as in 
that of profane life. Who would accept one Egyptian romance as 
typical of the average philosophy of the time of the Pharaohs, or the 
gossipy ‘‘Metamorphoses’’ of Apuleius as representative of the aver- 
age social life of Roman Africa? Such works have their utility and 
their place that ought not to be exaggerated, at the risk of damaging 
the scientific nature and value of history The ‘‘average Christianity 
of the second century’”’ is written out large and glorious in the 
anonymous Letter to Diognetus, in the Letter of the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons to the brethren in Asia, in the encyclical Letter 
of the Church of Smyrna on the death of Polyearp, and in the im- 
mortal collection of contemporary Christian correspondence that lies 
embedded in the pages of Eusebius. The anonymous author of the 
**Acta Pauli’’ would never have been condemned by a council of 
Christian bishops if he stood for the average religious feeling and 
praxis of their own congregations—it was precisely because he 
offended that feeling and spirit that this earliest of Christian synods 
in the Gentile world rebuked this unknown presbyter, who was cer- 
tainly a literary champion of no mean rank. They said to him, prac- 
tically, what St. Augustine said on a later occasion: non egemus 
mendaciis vestris. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 

L’Afrique Chrétienne. Par Dom Leclereq. Paris: V. Lecoffre, 

1904. 2 vols., 8°, pp. xliv + 435, 380. 

The Catholic Church in Roman Africa had a large and eventful 
career of about five hundred years, from the end of the second to 
the end of the seventh century. In that time it grew from ob- 
secure and unseemly origins to great influence and authority in the 
whole Roman world, only to enter upon a period of decay that 
nothing could arrest short of final eclipse and ruin. It began its 
eareer while the Roman Empire was at the height of its power and 
prestige; its dying agonies were mingled with the last echoes of 
Roman collapse around that Mediterranean seaboard which it had 
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so long dominated. Half way in this dramatic course stands the 
figure of Saint Augustine, at once the interpreter of Greco-Roman 
antiquity and the father of medieval philosophy and theology. He 
is himself the flower of fourth-century African theology that was 
dominated by the writings and the spirit of Saint Cyprian, as the 
latter was dominated to no small extent by the writings and spirit 
of Tertullian. In this church, therefore, there is a notable connexity 
of development, all the phases of which center about these three 
great names—Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine. Hence, the greater 
part of the more than eight hundred pages of these two admirable 
volumes is devoted to the ecclesiastical history of Africa as it revolves 
about these personalities, or is drawn from their writings. Dom 
Leclereq confessedly seeks the psychological element in the history 
of African Catholicism, partly because the modern mind loves to 
detect and study the human and personal elements of the past, and 
partly because no other section of ecclesiastical history so easily lends 
itself to this method of treatment, by reason of the abundance of 
material, definiteness of territory and people, intensity and unity of 
religious life, gravity of practical and immediate problems. Chris- 
tian Africa has always been a beloved theme of ecclesiastical his- 
torians. Tillemont and Dupin, Morcelli and Miinter in the past have 
contributed valuable pages to its history—in modern times the ancient 
materials have been usefully worked over by De Rossi and Cavedoni, 
Probst and Le Blant, not to speak of the very latest labors of Du- 
chesne, Monceaux and Cabrol, or of the very numerous hagiological 
studies regularly recorded in the Analecta Bollandiana. 

Dom Leclereq has done for the history of Christian Africa what 
Gaston Boissier accomplished for Roman Africa in its civil and pro- 
fane sense—he has popularized an enormous amount of information 
collected, sifted, and organized chiefly by French scholars in the last 
generation. Not to speak of the epigraphical material laid up in the 
Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum and the correlated reviews and 
bulletins, there are the exhaustive critical labors of Tissot, Fournel, 
Renier, Toutain, Gsell, Cagnat, Pallu de Lessert, Boissiére, Gauckler, 
Graillot, Berger, Saladin, De la Blanchére, de Villefosse, Babelon, 
Miiller, and a small host of other writers who have illustrated very 
minutely and with success the antiquities of the African soil. With- 
out disparaging the contributions of German scholars, we may say 
that these men have for the first time revealed to us in a scientific 
and critical way the riches of Roman architecture and epigraphy in 
Africa, and particularly the local topography of the great province. 
Apart from them, and in a way alone among the great modern arche- 
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ologists stands the figure of Pére Delattre, the indefatigable excavator 
and commentator of the Christian antiquities of Carthage, in as far as 
the soil of that famous city still preserves any record of the manifold 
life that once throbbed within its walls. The results of his writings 
—he may be called the De Rossi of Christian Africa—have been 
deftly and generously worked into these volumes of Dom Leélereg, 
to which they lend an added value and charm. There is again good 
reason to ask ‘‘Quid novi ex Africa’? The works of Monceaux on 
the literature of Christian Africa, of Boissier on Roman Africa, of 
Dom Leclereq in these volumes and in the articles of the Dictionnaire 
d’Archéologie et de Liturgie, are amply sufficient to enlighten the 
most omnivorous reader along the lines of the history and literature 
of Christian Africa. It is difficult to say which of the fourteen 
chapters of the work are the most novel and instructive—the ecclesi- 
astical reader. will find especial profit in the five introductory chapters 
on the physical elements of Christian life in Africa, the historical 
sources of our knowledge, the earliest dawning of Christian life, such 
public elements as the calendar, worship, the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, the languages spoken and similar topics. In the valuable third 
chapter of the first volume entitled ‘‘Idées et Usages,’’ he will find, 
beside an account of the inner Christian life drawn from the original 
sources, literary and monumental, some excellent pages (239-246) on 
‘*La Bible Africaine,’’ with a very useful and up to date bibliography 
on the oldest Latin biblical versions traceable to the Christians of 
Africa. Teachers and students of ecclesiastical history will consult 
with pleasure and profit the appendix to the first volume. It is really 
a succinet and practical introduction to the study of Christian epig- 
raphy as based on the Christian inscriptions of Roman Africa. We 
commend to all ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical libraries this latest 
issue of the ‘‘Bibliothéque de l’enseignement de lhistoire ecclési- 
astique’’ conducted by the Maison V. Lecoffre at Paris (90, Rue 
Bonaparte). Tuomas J. SHAHAN 


Eusebius’ Onomastikon der Biblischen Ortsnamen, herausge- 
geben im Auftrage der Kirchenviter-Commission der kénigl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, von Lic. Dr. Erich 
Klostermann, mit einer Karte von Palestina. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1904. 8°, pp. xxxvi-+ 207. 

Eusebius’ Theophanie, Die griechischen Bruchstiicke und Ueber- 
setzung der syrischen Ueberlieferung. Von Dr. Hugo Grossmann. 
Ibid., 1904. 8°, pp. xxix + 272. 


This third volume of the works of Eusebius of Cesarea in the 
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admirable series of the Berlin Kirchenviiter-Commission brings us 
two important writings of the great scholar. The first is his Onomas- 
ticon or alphabetical catalogue of all the place-names of the Holy 
Land, chiefly those mentioned in the Old Testament, coupled with a 
description of the same, and the actual names used in his own day, 
very probably (Bardenhewer) a fragment of a larger topography of 
Palestine and Jerusalem. It was translated into Latin and enlarged 
by Saint Jerome, whose work is also reedited in juxtaposition with 
the Eusebian text. The composition of the latter falls about the 
year 330, after the completion of the Church History. In the first 
part of his introduction Dr. Klostermann treats briefly of the various 
geographical writings of Eusebius, the date of execution, the purpose, 
the division and the sources of the Onomasticon. Its principal source 
is Origen’s Hexaplar recension of the Bible, though he often draws 
upon the writings of Josephus, and through the Hexaplar, on the 
recensions of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion. A special value 
of the Onomasticon lies in the identification of scriptural places 
through the use of writings now lost, and the personal knowledge of 
Eusebius himself. The contemporary ‘‘itineraria,’’ local maps, lists 
of military stations, and the like, were surely accessible to him in the 
imperial bureaux at Cesarea. The text is reproduced from the Greek 
Vatican manuscript 1456 (V) of the twelfth century, once the prop- 
erty of Cardinal Sirleti and at an earlier date of the monks of Mt. 
Sinai. Traces of the popularity of the Onomasticon among Greek 
Christians are found lately discovered in the Medaba mosaic-map, 
also in citations by Theodoret and especially by the scriptural com- 
mentator Procopius of Gaza. Saint Jerome was not the first to trans- 
late it into Latin, though his more or less mutilated translation 
made in 390, is the only one that has reached us, with corrections 
and additions according to his own knowledge and experience. No 
Syriac or Armenian translation has yet been discovered. The Ono- 
masticon was first edited by the Jesuit Bonfrére (Paris, 1659), then 
by the Benedictine Martianay (1699), later in Sanson’s Geographia 
Sacra (1704) and by Dom Vallarsi in 1735, in his edition of Saint 
Jerome—he was the lucky discoverer of the Greek text that has since 
served as exemplar. Other editions are those of Larsow and Parthey 
(1862), and de Lagarde (1887). Detailed studies of Klostermann 
(1902) and Thomsen (1903) preceded the execution of the present 
edition wherein are consigned the results of much scholarly text- 
research for more than two centuries. The topographical map of 
Palestine from Thomsen’s ‘‘Palaestina nach dem Onomasticon des 
Eusebius (1903) ’’ will be a welcome critical help to all scriptural 
students. 
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2. The vast erudition of Eusebius designated him for the office 
of Christian apologist; he fulfilled it admirably in his lengthy ‘‘Dem- 
onstration of the Gospel,’’ and ‘‘Preparation for the Gospel.’ 
These two epoch-making works he afterward condensed in a book 
known as the ‘‘Theophania.’’ The Greek text has been lost—only 
some fragments have reached us through Catenae-manuscripts of 
Nicetas of Heracleia. They were made known partly by Cardinal 
Mai from 1831 to 1847, and partly by J. A. Cramer in his edition 
(Oxford, 1844) of the Greek New Testament Catenae. It was already 
known through Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis (III, 18) that 
there existed a Syriac translation of this work. It was reserved for 
Henry Tattam to discover it among the Syriac manuscripts that he 
bought in Egypt in 1839. In 1842 the Syriac text was edited at 
Cambridge by Dr. Samuel Lee, and in 1843 he printed an English 
translation of the same. Dr. Grossmann has undertaken a new edi- 
tion of the Greek fragments with the purpose of restoring the text, 
as far as possible, to its original condition. As a basis he uses the 
text of the Mai manuscript (Vaticanus 1611, saec, XII) and that 
found in the printed ‘‘Catenx’’ in Mai and in Cramer. Parallel 
passages from other correlated writings of Eusebius are also used 
for the same purpose. A German translation of the Syriac version 
takes up the greater part of the work. Dr. Grossman considers as 
quite faulty the English translation of Dr. Lee, and undertakes ‘‘das 
wiederzugeben was der. Autor der Theophanie hat sagen wollen, so 
gut es iiberliefert ist and so gut man das Ueberlieferte versteht.’’ 
He explains (pp. xx—xxiv) the peculiarities of the Syriac version, 
notably its excessive verbal fidelity, and (p. xxviii-xxix) the prin- 
ciples that govern his German translation, whose main difficulty lies 
in remaining faithful at once to the Syriac and to the Greek, both 
in its traditional and its reconstructed shape. 

The Berlin collection of the early Greek Christian writers and 
the Vienna collection of the Latin Christian writers deserve a prom- 
inent place in every ecclesiastical library that desires to keep itself 
up to date in all that pertains to the original texts of the Christian 
fathers and ecclesiastical writers. THOMAS J. SHAHAN 


Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur. Von Otto Barden- 
hewer, Zweiter Band, vom Ende des zweiten bis zum Beginn des 
vierten Jahrhunderts. Freiburg im Breisgau and St. Louis, Mo.: 
Herder, 1903. Pp. xvi-+ 665. Ten Marks ($2.50). 

Dr. Bardenhewer continues in this second stately volume his gen- 
eral description of the early theological literature of the Christian 
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Church. That he is exhaustive and profound results alone from 
the fact that this second volume of nearly seven hundred pages is 
devoted almost entirely to the Christian writings of the third cen- 
tury. It is about equally divided between the Orientals and the 
Occidentals. Prominent among the former are the men of the 
Alexandrine School—Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Demetrius, 
Heraclas, Ammonius, Dionysius, Anatolius, Theognostus, Pierius, 
Peter, Phileas, Hesychius and Hieracas. It seems that we must now 
abandon the interesting Letter of Theonas, but may add the Letter of 
the presbyter Psenosiris. Among the Syro-Palestinians we may count 
Julius Africanus, Alexander of Jerusalem, Beryllus of Bostra, 
Geminus of Antioch, Paul of Samosata, Malchion of Antioch, Lucian 
of Antioch, Dorotheus of Antioch, Pamphilus of Caesarea, the author 
of the Dialogus de recta in Deum fide, and the compilers of the 
Apostolic Didasealia and the Apostolic Church-Ordinance. Asia 
Minor contributes a few names of good sound—Firmilian of Cesarea, 
Gregory the Wonder-worker, and Methodius of Olympus. Every 
reader will be thankful for the masterly summary (pp. 305-320) in 
which Bardenhewer collects the chief traits of the Oriental Christian 
mind. We do not remember to have seen any so clear outline in a 
multitude of works dealing with these subjects. Coupled with the 
introductory pages (1-13) they form an excellent methodical pro- 
logue to the study of the earliest Greek theologians. 

The writers of the West are fewer, but not less important in the 
history of Christian thought. Among the Africans are Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Lactantius and Arnobius. Among the Romans still fewer 
names, Hippolytus, Novatian, the author of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment and some popes, authors of letters—Callistus, Pontian, Fabian, 
Cornelius, Lucius, Stephen, Sixtus II, Dionysius, Felix, Miltiades. 
Elsewhere in the West appear Commodian, Victorinus of Pettau 
and Reticius of Autun. Considerations of a general character 
help to fix in the reader’s mind the genius of the Western writers, 
quite as clearly as has been done for the writers of the Christian 
Orient. An appendix (pp. 611-641) on the most ancient ‘‘ Acta 
Martyrum ”’ brings the information of the average cultured reader 
up to date. Another appendix (pp. 642-658) describes the Jewish 
and heathen works taken up and worked over, to a greater or lesser 
extent, by the Christians of the period. Among them are the Pytha- 
gorean Sententiae of Xystus and the Hermetic writings, then the 
Book of Henoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the Ascensio Isaiae, the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Fourth Book of Esdras, the 
Apocalypses of Abraham and of Elias, an apocryphal Jeremias, the 
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Sibylline Books, the Book of Hystaspes, the pseudo-Phocylides, writ- 
ings of Philo and of Josephus. 

Already the work of Dr. Bardenhewer takes its place beside the 
monumental work of Harnack on the primitive Christian writings, 
So far nothing in its own peculiar line is equal to it for completeness 
and thoroughness; when the remaining four volumes shall have ap- 
peared we may point to this labor of a Catholic priest as a most 
accurate summing up of that almost countless host of researches in 
Christian patrology which we owe to the eager curiosity of the nine- 
teenth century. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Saint Irénée. Par A. Dufoureg. Paris: Lecoffre, 1904. 8°, pp. 202. 
Saint Wandrille. Par Dom Besse. Ibid. 8°, pp. 181. 


La Bienheureuse Jeanne De Lestonnac (1556-1640). Par R. 
Couzard. Ibid. 8°, pp. 220. 


1. The chapters in which M. Dufoureq places before us the life 
of Saint Ireneus, bishop of Lyons in the latter quarter of the second 
century are the most scientific, serious, and useful in the Lecoffre Col- 
lection of ‘‘Les Saints.’’ The surroundings of the first Christian 
theologian—pagan, heretical, ecclesiastical—his personality, his pole- 


mical method, the content of his remarkable work ‘‘ Against Heresies’’ 
and his place in the history of Christian teaching, are treated with 
brevity, but with scholarly skill and sufficiency. Every student of 
the ecclesiastical condition of the second century may peruse this 
work with profit. 

2. The life of the young Merovingian noble Wandregesilus (Wan- 
drille) has always been looked on as typical among a thousand, re- 
vealing as it does the ardor, the spiritual longing, and the practical 
piety of a multitude of men of his class, during the early Frankish 
period. Saint Wandrille is well known as the founder of the great 
abbey of Fontenelle, once a gem of Christian Normandy. In it there 
reigned for many years the spirit of Saint Columbanus— Wandrille 
had made his monastic noviciate at Bobbio, and his monastery long 
remained an outpost of the Columban rule and religious temperament. 
Dom Besse is particularly qualified to write this lovely chapter of 
monastic sanctity, and his little book deserves a place beside the 
classic treatise of Montalembert and the newer writings of Legris, 
Vacandard, Malnory, Prou, and Marignan. 

3. The first half of the seventeenth century beheld in France the 
‘*floraison’’ of the long and stubborn Catholic resistance to the ambi- 
tion and violence of the Calvinist factions. Politically, the League 
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may be said to have failed or rather to have scored only a negative 
victory. As a matter of fact, its spirit survived and soon bred in all 
parts of France a multitude of enterprises and institutions through 
which not only the national church was enriched, but all future gen- 
erations of Catholicism were endowed. One of the most notable of 
these enterprises was the foundation of the ‘‘Filles de Notre Dame’’ 
at Bordeaux in 1608, by Madame Jeanne de Lestonnac, the beloved 
niece of the great Montaigne. In its origin and government it bore 
for centuries the imprint of the Society of Jesus, by whose members 
it was nursed and strengthened until it became one of the great edu- 
cational factors of monarchical France. The remarkable woman who 
founded the work was beatified by Leo XIII in 1900, to the great joy 
of the devoted army of teachers of female youth who, in the Old 
World and the New, owe their noble vocation to this ardent Catholic 
soul. While such women arise on the soil of France, the cause of 
its immemorial Catholicism can never become hopeless. It seems as 
if it were only in adversity that the truly great qualities of the 
French soul reveal themselves—its innate religiosity, its good sense 
and prudenee, its largeness of view, unselfishness, and devotion to the 
common welfare. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part III, edited with translations and 
notes by Bernard P. Grenfell, D.Litt., M.A., and Arthur S. Hunt, 
D.Litt., M.A. With six plates. London: 1903. Pp. xii + 338. 


The third volume of this series of the publications of the Greco- 
Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the previous numbers 
of which were reviewed in the BULLETIN, continues the presentation of 
the material discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1897, and in accordance 
with the chronological plan previously announced contains documents 
of the second century together with theological and classical papyri. 
The method of publication is essentially the same as that of the second 
volume, and the work is marked by the same painstaking care for all 
the numerous details involved in papyri publications, and a broad 
and accurate scholarship that leaves to the reviewer only the pleasant 
task of calling attention to the importance of the results attained. 

The first section, Nos. 401-407, devoted to Theological Papyri, con- 
tains a fragment of the lost Greek text of the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
known hitherto only in a Syriac translation, and a fragment of the 
missing Greek portion of the Shepherd of Hermas. In addition to 
these are fragments of the New Testament, a Christian prayer, and a 
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couple of badly mutilated fragments, one of which, containing a quo- 
tation of St. Matthew iii, 16-17, and dating from the second or third 
century, probably enjoys the distinction of being the oldest Christian 
fragment yet published. 

The following section, Nos. 408-444, contains the New Classical 
Fragments. Here fortune has dealt unkindly, for the richest gifts 
that she has bestowed—seventy lines of Pindar and a hundred of the 
Kolax of Menander, the play on which Terence drew for his Eunuchus 
—are so mutilated as to baffle for the greater part the ingenuity that 
has been expended on their reconstruction. Even in their mutilated 
condition, as some twenty odd lines of each are readable, they are gifts 
which we must accept with thankfulness. Besides, they show what 
treasures are lying hidden under the sand of Egypt, hold out the hope 
that similar texts may, when fortune chooses to smile, be recovered in 
better condition, and so emphasize the importance of such thorough 
and systematic search for papyri as the editors are conducting. In 
an even worse condition is No. 419, the scrap of the Archelaus of 
Euripides, the Poetical Fragments grouped as Nos. 421-434 (except 
425, which is the least interesting) and the Prose Fragments, Nos. 
435-444. Nor are the fragments of Romances, Nos. 416-417 in much 
better condition. 

On the other hand, we have in fair preservation parts of a treatise 
on Rhetoric, No. 410, in the Doric dialect, the composition of which 
is probably to be assigned to the fourth century before Christ, and 
which has preserved an interesting variant hitherto unknown in Iliad, 
ix, 389. No. 411 is a fragment from a life of Alcibiades, dealing with 
the period between the mutilation of the Herme and his defection to 
the Lacedemonians. The author whom the editors place before Plu- 
tarch has drawn on Thucydides and some other source, but adds 
nothing to our knowledge of his subject. 

The following papyrus contains the last two columns of the 
eighteenth book of the Aeorof of Julius Africanus. In addition to the 
information that it gives about the author and his work, it is in itself 
a most remarkable production. It presents a text of a portion of the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey expanded by the addition of lines taken 
from the Iliad, hexameters manufactured ad hoc, and a lengthy incan- 
tation, assumes this as the original text, and raises the question, 
whether it was reduced to its usual form by the poet himself or 
the Peisistratidai! Furthermore, the author declares that there is 
manuscript authority for his contention in Jerusalem, Caria and 
Rome. No. 413 is also a remarkable papyrus, containing considerable 
portions of a farce and a mime that, as the editors say, ‘‘afford a 
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most interesting glimpse into the music-hall of the period.’’ Besides 
these, we have in No. 414 fragments, unfortunately brief, of a philo- 
sophical discussion on poetry, and in No. 415 fragments of a speech 
probably by Isaeus. No. 418 contains mythological scholia on lines 
263, 264 and 399 of the first book of the Iliad, and No. 420 is a por- 
tion of an unknown argument to the Electra of Euripides. 

The third section, Nos. 445-468, Fragments of Extant Classical 
Authors is of more than usual interest. Among the four Homeric 
papyri is a very noteworthy one containing considerable portions of 
the sixth book of the Iliad and assigned by the editors to the close 
of the second or the beginning of the third century of our era. In 
addition to an evidently excellent text, that in part shows affinities 
with our best manuscript traditions in part is superior to it, it con- 
tains a number of critical marks and variant readings, together with 
marginal scholia, giving the authorities for some of the readings. It 
is consequently of importance for the history of the transmission of 
the text apart from its own contributions to the constitution of the text. 
Its reading in line 493 ra@or paktata © enor tot “Ihiw éyyeydacw, thus pre- 
serving the traces of the digamma, is a welcome confirmation of an 
emendation that had been made partly on metrical grounds, partly 
on the basis of parallel passages in the Odyssey. In the following 
line the papyrus reads: &s dpa guvijcag xdpu¥ etieto ye[tpt nayety with 
gai[dcuos “Extwp written above the line. The latter is the reading of 
all our manuscripts but the reading of the papyrus is not only suit- 
able but gains in probability on account of the ease with which the 
vulgate reading can be explained as an assimilation to line 472 adzi 
and xpatog xdpu¥ etheto gatdtpos “Extwp influenced also by the desire to 
make the situation unnecessarily clear. New but less valuable vari- 
ants occur also in lines 487 and 523; in line 187 the papyrus and its 
corrector exhibit readings hitherto poorly attested while apparently 
ignoring the ordinary reading. It is possible, however, as the 
papyrus is unfortunately mutilated, that the latter was recognized 
in a marginal note. 

Among the papyri of other authors a number repeat the familiar 
lesson that the value of a manuscript does not depend solely upon its 
age, and that the texts contained in the manuscripts of the middle 
ages are frequently no more corrupt than those that were in circula- 
tion in the early centuries of our era. Thus Nos. 455, 456, 461, 462 are 
all in substantial agreement with our texts of Plato and Demosthenes. 
No. 451 offers but one variant ¢r¢ pydéva for pydéva éze. No. 458 (parts 
of Aesch. ii, 21, 26-27, 29-30) agrees with our texts even in con- 
taining the evident gloss judas tdv supzpeoséwy and the suspicious ?zew 
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before é@xy77éAtero. It blunders independently in omitting the fol- 
lowing xa‘, a fault the editors fail to note. In the same way No. 450 
(Eur. Med. 710-715) is in agreement with our manuscripts although 
the last two lines are most probably an interpolation and déyorg for 
déywy is assimilated to the case of the preceding yopa. 

A number of the papyri, however, are of more importance for the 
criticism of the texts, either by strengthening the testimony in favor 
of readings, the correctness of which had been doubted, by confirming 
conjectures, or by bringing new variants. The more important of 
these points may be briefly noted. No. 449 (Eur. And. 5-48) omits 
line seven which has been recognized as an interpolation from the time 
of the scholiast; probably also line 38 which is bracketed by Nauck. 
Its variant in line 27 tey%évtog for, cwhévtos gives a better meaning 
to the passage, but this aorist has hitherto had no better warrant 
than ps.-Eur. fr. 1117.44. No. 452 (part of Thue. iv. 87) has the 
more poetical word defyyyetTov (which is found also i. 33; ii. 43, 64) 
for aidtov ; but its zAetotous for xietous is not acceptable and zpwrov for 
xp@tot seems to be a misprint. 

The long fragment of Plato’s Gorgias, 507b—508d, contained in No. 
454, exhibits a text that, while not valuable in itself, is of interest 
because of its relation to the text employed by Iamblichus and Stobeus. 
The worse faults of our manuscripts tradition—the omission of dAcoe 
in 508b, and the interpolation in 508e—occur in the papyrus and are 
thus shown to be at least as old as the second century. The variant 
exfakew for éx8dddevv in 508d cannot be accepted as the manuscript 
reading shows the fine distinction between the present and the aorist 
infinitive which the editors of Plato should never have attempted to 
efface. 

No. 457 (Asch. iii, 167) is an interesting fragment that confirms 
the judgment of Blass in following ekl in reading: od Qerradods agt- 
otdvat; ab yap dy x@pny dxoasty{cetas Which had been abandoned by Franke 
and Weidner. It offers besides the correct reading: zposzattycet, 
which had been conjecturally restored by Lobeck. Of its other vari- 
ants, however, zapeorty for zpdécectey is the only one that deserves con- 
sideration. Unfortunately 1t depends entirely on the size of the lacuna 
at the end of line 18 and had zpose|erw been written this line would 
have contained no more letters than are found in lines 16 and 21 of 
the same column. 

No. 459 (Dem. xiii, 110-119) supports the manuscripts by reading 
in 113 +e atreoy where Rosenberg would omit the article and in 117 
Twa ay et macys apSecev where Blass follows the marginal reading of 
*: dpSas for <2... dpfecev. It also contains in 115 the same corrup- 
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tion that is found in the manuscripts %»[ére] zacav. The cause of the 
corruption is particularly evident in the papyrus as immediately above 
these words stand yy ore agetoryxee. A number of the new variants 
are clearly inferior, but on the other hand, avev de for dvev yap in 112; 
the insertion of xa before ta zdépovtra in 113; and the reading of the 
first hand etyev in 114, which had been conjectured by Wolf and Din- 
dorf, are worthy of serious consideration. The long lacuna in line 44 
may have contained a correction of zetodyze to zetdyode followed by 
Xl EXElVO. 

No. 460 (parts of Dem. v. 21, 23) not only confirms Blass’ omis- 
sion of elvae in 23 after Fyodvro, but brings a welcome contribution 
to the restoration of a passage the corruption of which has long been 
recognized. In 21 the manuscripts read: oddév dy adrots éddxer elvae. For 
this Blass reads: oddév dv abrots doxet evar; Weil: ... doxet <rddov> elvat 
and Rosenberg ... 2ddxee zeptetvar. The papyrus now offers: odd:y dy 
abtot¢ xépdog #v. In the general idea this agrees with the emendations 
of the last two editors but the transition to the following sentence is 
too abrupt and we have lost with the ¢déxe: the reference to the pre- 
ceding 6éfav. The most probable solution seems to me the assumption 
of a lacuna: ef py map7ZABe Dihixrog oddév adv abtots xépdog Fv ... adtotz é- 
ddxee elvae. The first clause corresponds to the zpds pév td tiv ywpay 
xexoniciat méxpaxtaé te the lost clause to zpds dé trpjy xad ddFay aloytota 
and is taken up naturally by the following tadra & odx 7Bodiovto, The 
hiatus in édézee elvat suggests that these words may have undergone 
some further corruption. 

Finally in No. 463 we have a papyrus of unusual value. It con- 
sists of the lower portions of eight columns containing parts of Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis, vi, 6, 9-24, and is assigned by the editors to the close 
of the second or the first half of the third century of our era. Its 
value will be most readily seen if compared with a modern text that 
may be considered as a reconstruction of the archetype of all our manu- 
scripts. For reasons of convenience I have compared it with Harper 
and Wallace’s reproduction of Hug’s text. The papyrus exhibits 
but eight variants: of these xededover in section 20 which is also the 
reading of the codices deteriores is on account of its intrinsic merit 
as lectio difficilior to be taken into the text. I should also read in 
section 10 with the papyrus zovnpdy éddxer td xpaypa elvat; Hug with 
ABCE: zxovnpov td zpaypa eddxee elvat, while the other manuscripts have: 
rovnpoy 2ddbxee tO mpaypa éxetvo elvat. Whether in the same section “EAdnow 
should be read with the papyrus or ’EAAyo: with the manuscripts it 
is impossible to decide. On the other hand in section 18 «cw%eade 
cannot be accepted even on the authority of the papyrus as it is prob- 
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ably an assimilation to the preceding zodeyetre while the variation 
between imperative and optative can easily be paralleled, ef. Gilder- 
sleeve. SCG. p. 155. The other four passages seem blunders on the 
part of the papyrus although something might be said in defence 
of the omisson of 7% in section 20; two of the others are, however, 
merely slight clerical errors zoe for zoe and eay for &; while the last 
and most serious is the dropping of a line 4¢&erzoy dé olda. At the 
most then the papyrus has five errors, all but one of which could 
easily have been corrected without the aid of other manuscripts, and 
this is a better showing than is made by any manuscripts in this 
passage. On the other hand it is to be noted that the papyrus, 
though in two eases it decides in favor of the reading hitherto re- 
jected, does not offer any acceptable reading that is not already 
contained in the manuscripts. The papyrus also contained the words 
xat py tov zap Fu@v axodpapdvtwy Which Hug following Cobet had 
bracketed. 

The fourth section entitled Miscellaneous Literary Fragments, 
Nos. 464-470, comprises astrological, gymnastic, alchemistic, medical, 
grammatical and mathematical fragments. In the fifth section are 
the Second Century Documents, Nos. 471-533, the wide range and 
interest of which may be briefly indicated by the headings of the sub- 
divisions under which they are arranged. Official Returns, Petitions, 
Wills, Contracts, Receipts, Accounts, Private Correspondence. In 
addition to the papyri published in extenso there are given collations 
of Homeric Fragments, Nos. 584-573, and Descriptions of Second 
Century Documents, Nos. 574-653. Pages 291-338 contain the vari- 
ous indices which are supplied with a liberality that must increase 
our gratitude to the editors. The plates at the close of the volume 
are excellently executed and though only six in number represent 
fourteen papyri. 

In conclusion I would again urge all friends of classical studies of 
whom there must be many among the readers of the BULLETIN to 
become subscribers to the Greco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. They will not only receive in return for their sub- 
scription a valuable and interesting publication, but they will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are aiding one of the most 
important plans to advance our knowledge of Greek and Roman 
life, and one which, thanks to the energy, skill and scholarship of 
Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt is productive of the most important 
results. 

GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
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Alcuin: His Life and His Work. By C. J. B. Gaskoin. New 

York: Maemillan, 1904. 8°, pp. 274. 

This contribution to the history of mediwval education is substan- 
tially the Hulstean Prize Essay (Cambridge) for 1899. Around 
the figure of Aleuin (735-804) center all the serious educational 
movements of the Carolingian period—his pure, humble and learned 
life has always been looked on as a model of the Christian scholars 
existence. Coupled with the life and works of Saint Bede, Aleuin’s 
life and works make of the eighth century in England a period of 
relief and consolation. This work is well executed—the materials are 
used critically, with moderation usually and good sense. The best 
modern literature was at the author’s disposal, and he has, in general, 
made the most of the opportunities such treasures offer for the com- 
pilation of an historical thesis of recognized value. Jaffé and 
Duemmler, Hauck, Duchesne, Dom Morin, Dom Baeumer, Ebert and 
Mullinger, Probst and Sigmiiller, Stubbs and Thalhofer, and many 
others, appear as his guides thus showing a candor and eatholicity of 
thought and temper that are refreshing. The opening chapters (pp. 
1-40) on the schools of Wales and Ireland, Canterbury, Jarrow and 
York, are worthy of a careful perusal. The life of Aleuin and the 
description of his writings are drawn directly from his letters and his 
works, while the details are sufficiently illuminated by such reference 
to contemporary history as his career demands or suggests. Very 
beautiful and consoling are the three chapters (VIII-X) on Alcuin’s 
work, theological, educational, liturgical, and biblical; from them 
shines out after eleven centuries the lovely soul of the good man who 
sanctified as few others the office of the ecclesiastical teacher. Mr. 
Gaskoin is far from being unjust. to the Irish influences that con- 
dition and underlie the history of Aleuin as a teacher; perhaps an 
Irish scholar would have made more of them. Here and there as on 
p. 212, he appears to deprecate somewhat the attachment of Alcuin 
to the Roman See. But any fair-minded reader will need no more 
than the perusal of that very chapter of the work to be persuaded that 
in the introduction of the Roman Liturgy into the Gallican Chureh 
Aleuin aimed at something far more than a practical standard of 
order and a model of uniformity. Whoever has read the papal 
documents from the fourth to the sixth century concerning unity in 
liturgical matters knows that the Roman teaching on this subject pro- 
ceeded from an intimate conviction of headship over the churches and 
an equally intimate sense on their part that this headship was original 
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Lent and Holy Week: A Chapter on Catholic Observance and 
Ritual. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
1904. 8°, pp. xv + 487. 

In these pages the erudite Father Thurston aims at giving to the 
general reader ‘‘a popular account of those external observances by 
which the season of paschal preparation is marked off from the rest 
of the ecclesiastical year.’’ He deals chiefly with those points of 
historical and liturgical interest which bring us into contact with 
the practice of the early Christian centuries. He says, too modestly, 
that his work is only ‘‘a plain statement of liturgical facts such as 
would be accepted by the more scientific students of every com- 
munion.’’ As a matter of fact, the reader will find in the work both 
rare and useful erudition concerning the whole course of the Lenten 
Fast, its peculiarities, the historical reasons for them and the ex- 
planation of all the principal ceremonies—all this set forth in the 
historical style best suited to such subjects, and that is easily and 
correctly handled only by one who is at home in the materials and 
the methods that it presupposes. The work has a peculiar utility 
by reason of the abundant use of Anglo-Saxon liturgical sources. 
We commend particularly pages 60-83; the reader will learn much 
from them concerning the practice of auricular confession in the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon Church. Where was it taken from if not from 
the Apostolic See whence it drew its architecture, its liturgy, its very 
origin and being, according to the eloquent confession of Saint Bede? 
This book is admirably fitted both for public and private reading. 

THoMAs J. SHAHAN. 


Rural Conditions in the Kingdom of Jerusalem During the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. A Thesis presented to the 
Faculty of the Department of Philosophy of the University of 
Pennsylvania, by Helen Gertrude Preston. Philadelphia: 1903. 
8°, pp. 59. 

Miss Preston has made a very orderly and interesting collection of 
facts concerning the agricultural conditions of the temporary feudal 
kingdom that the French Crusaders established in Syria and Pales- 
tine. From a long list of chronicles, local special and general his- 
tories, pilgrim-books and souvenirs, chartularies and other docu- 
mentary collections she has selected a great many details that illus- 
trate the economic conditions of the land, the people, and the relations 
of both. Most of the material has been accessible in the printed col- 
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lections of Oriental historical material that the second half of the 
nineteenth century brought forth. These pages indicate care and 
industry, a sense of order, proportion and relation, likewise a good 
grasp of the main outlines of the problems that confronted the West- 
ern feudal colonist in the heart of so ancient a community as the Syro- 
Palestinian. "We miss very much an index, an indispensable element 
of such productions, once they are offered to the general public. We 
miss also a few paragraphs on the relations of the clergy and the 
churches to the land, also a brief account of the ideas that the Frank- 
ish crusaders brought with them in their existing feudal law-books 
and praxis, with some notice of the conditions they destroyed by their 
innovations. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Sancti Antonii De Padua Vite Duz, quarum altera hucusque 
inedita, edidit, notis et commentario illustravit Léon de Kerval. 
Paris: Fischbacher, 1904. 8°, pp. xvi-+ 314. 

This is the fifth volume of Franciscan historical material pub- 
lished under the auspices of the ‘‘Société Internationale d’Etudes 
Franciscaines’’ that owes its inception to the zeal of M. Paul Sabatier 
for the story of the life and work of Saint Francis of Assisi. It has 
always been notorious among historians that contemporary original 
authorities for the life of Saint Anthony of Padua (? 1195-1232) 
were either not forthcoming or have reached us in a very defective 
state. Little or no critical labor had been spent on the ‘‘fontes’’ of 
this wonderful life, and much of what passed for his history was 
based on manuscript accounts that did not go back farther than the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. Since 1892 the writings of 
Dr. Edward Lempp, the edition by Fr. Ferd. Marie d’Araules (1899) 
of the ‘‘Vita’’ by the Franciscan Jean Rigauld of Limoges, compiled 
about 1300, the articles (1901-1903) in the ‘‘ Voix de Saint Antoine,’’ 
and the life by the Abbé Lépitre in the Lecoffre collection of ‘‘Les 
Saints,’’ have improved the situation. M. Kerval adds now a new 
edition of the oldest life of Saint Anthony, which he dates as far back 
as the years immediately following the death of the Saint, and with 
which he correlates the ‘‘miracula’’ of four other quite ancient manu- 
scripts. This first life or ‘‘Legenda Prima,’’ had been more than 
once printed, but had become rare. Mr. Kerval reproduces the text 
from a copy of the end of the thirteenth century or the beginning of 
the fourteenth, now preserved in the Public Library of Lisbon. The 
second life, hitherto unedited, is reproduced from a manuscript now 
belonging to the Protestant Faculty of Theology of the University 
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of Paris, and was written near Padua, by an Italian Franciscan, 
between 1293 and 1367, probably in the year 1316. This and other 
fourteenth century lives manifest an increasing ‘‘processus’’ of mirac- 
ulous deeds and events that help to deepen the aureola that Paduan 
devotion from the beginning wove about the head of the great 
preacher and mystic who had lent so much distinction to their town. 
Apropos of these two ancient texts, M. Kerval has brought together 
in his work a description of all the known ancient materials for the 
life of Saint Anthony. They are not only counted and described 
but critically discussed, so that his work may rightly be called ‘‘un 
instrument pratique de travail’’ for all who are interested in the 
Thaumaturgus of Padua. The book is quite ‘‘décousu”’ at first ap- 
pearance, and there are some repetitions. But a full and lengthy 
index permits the student to control the labors of the author. Scat- 
tered through the footnotes are useful critical remarks that ought not 
be overlooked by any future writer on Saint Anthony. They deal 
e. g., with the date of his birth, his family, his change of name, the 
length and date of his stay in Sicily, his hermit life, the time of his 
ordination to the priesthood (before or after joining the Francis- 
cans?) the so-called ‘‘Sermons’’ of Saint Anthony, the legends of 
the fishes, the miser’s heart, and the apparition of the Infant Jesus, 
his refusal (?) to receive Extreme Unction, the sedition aroused by 
his death, the motive for his hasty canonization, the statement of 
Salimbene that Anthony was ‘‘socius Sancti Francisci,’’ his alleged 
victory over Ezzelino, the very ancient mosaic of him at the Lateran, 
his relations with Brother Elias, and other points of much interest. 
The work is strictly critical, yet sincerely devout and Catholic, and 
aims at establishing ‘‘sous une couche fort épaisse d’amplifications 
progressives et d’embellissements merveilleux, des vestiges, des 
linéaments, si j’ose dire, de faits réels’’ (p. 237). The figure of Saint 
Anthony appears to the author as one of those pre-Raphaelite master- 
pieces that needs to be cleansed by a skilful and sympathetic hand, in 
order that one may see and enjoy all the ‘‘éclat puissant et ingénu 
de sa robustesse primitive’’ (p. viii). It is a pleasure to note that 
the Franciscans themselves are henceforth among the foremost work- 
ers at a critical history of the origins of the great social and religious 
transformation of the thirteenth century whose true root was in the 
heart of the Poverello of Assisi. Tomas J. SHAHAN 
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Antwerp: An Historical Sketch. By Wilfrid C. Robinson. Lon- 
don: R. and T. Washbourne; New York: Benziger, 1904. 8°, pp. 
288. 

What a happy idea this pen-picture of the superb municipal life 
of the great old Catholic city of Antwerp! Would that we had a long 
series of similar solid and meaty books on other noble cities of Europe 
—the handiwork of our Catholic forefathers, in which were truly 
fashioned all the best elements of our modern liberty! Mr. Robinson 
has drawn for us a charming and instructive sketch of the splendid 
Belgian mart that for over a thousand years has gathered and dis- 
tributed the commerce of the known world. These slow-going burgh- 
ers by the ‘‘wandering Scheldt’’ have been merchant-princes for so 
long that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. They wel- 
comed and exploited the medieval Merchant Adventurers of England 
and the cities of the Hanseatic League. They disputed with Spain 
and Portugal the commerce of the newly found ‘‘ Western India.’’ 
They stood at the portals through which passed the increasing wealth 
of the newer industrial ages. And all that time the things of the 
mind were esteemed and cultivated—the laws, institutions and inter- 
ests of municipal life, the local and personal liberties of the people, 
the beauty and grandeur of religious architecture, the power of the 
printing-press, the irresistible charm of scientific history, the en- 
thusiasm of the fine arts. Charles the Bold and Charles the Fifth, 
Alva and Parma, Maximilian and Marlborough, what mighty names 
in history are written on every page of the history of Antwerp! And 
not less mighty in the history of the mind are the names of Plantin 
and Bollandus, Quentin Matsys and the princely Rubens. It was the 
proud boast of the medieval Colonna that for five hundred years their 
names had been inserted in every treaty of peace—no less truly can 
it be said of Antwerp that for a still longer period its citizens have 
figured in every European movement of any importance. This is a 
book to be placed in the libraries of Catholic schools and academies, 
to be read and commented in classes of history, with the aid of photo- 
graphs and engravings. The lack of them in the book itself is a seri- 
ous drawback—perhaps another edition might supply this defect. 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Les Sources De L’Histoire De France. Par Auguste Molinier, 
IV, Les Valois (1328-1461). Paris: Picard, 1904. 8°, pp. 354. 
French historians may already put down to the credit of their 

nation the most useful of those modern historical bibliographies that 
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deal with great political entities. M. Molinier has every reason to be 
proud of the four volumes in which he has collected the 4,662 notices 
of original historical works that deal with the fortunes of the people 
of France from the earliest period to the year 1461. In this volume 
the vicissitudes of the national historiography show the inner changes 
that are coming over medieval France. The annals and chronicles 
are more seldom monastic in their composition. The lay element 
appears, already announced by a Ruteboeuf and the Roman du 
Renard. The personal note plays an even more prominent part. 
The Hundred Years’ War gradually draws all France into its 
endless combinations and ramifications—no single history any longer 
suffices, and a multitude of local histories arise. Administrative and 
financial documents begin to abound, are preserved, survive all 
changes of government, and give up to us many interesting details 
of the life of medixval France on the eve of the Renaissance. Mod- 
ern diplomacy recognizes one source of its growth in the instructions, 
letters, treaties, secret reports, ete., of the numerous political agents 
of France, especially in England and Italy. In this period France 
and England are so closely united that the work amounts to a partial 
biography of the sources of English History. Among the interesting 
paragraphs the historian will find excellent critical bibliographies 
of Froissart and of Monstrelet, of the Great Schism, and particularly 
of Joan of Are (4458-4662). All students of her history will need 
hencefort to consult these pages. French letters are to so great an 
extent the child of French historical writing that the work of M. 
Molinier is also of very great value to all students of that national 
literature. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, contenant 1’exposé des 
doctrines de la théologie catholique, leurs preuves et leur his- 
toire, commencé sous la direction de A. Vacant, continué sous celle 
de E. Mangenot. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1903. 4°, Fascicule 
XI, col. 395-714. Bardesane-Benoit de Nursie. 


The eleventh issue of the ‘‘Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique”’ 
is before us, and in no wise belies the promises of the previous num- 
bers. Among the doctrinal articles those on ‘‘ Béatitude’’ and ‘‘ Béné- 
dictions’’ are the longest and most useful. The articles on Church 
History are both numerous and lengthy. Patrology is represented 
by the conclusion of the article on Bardesanes and by Basilides, also 
by the studies on the Epistle of Barnabas and on St. Basil. The 
article on the legend of ‘‘Barlaam and Josaphat’’ is very instructive, 
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while the biographies of the Protestant theologian Bayle and the 
Catholic theologian Bellarmine are replete with interest. The article 
entitled ‘‘ Travaux des Bénédictins’’ will be new to many readers, and 
is one of the best in the fascicule. We may also mention the valuable 
account of Belgium from a Catholic view-point, the studies on Saint 
Bede, the Béguines, and on Benedict XII. It is to be regretted that 
the figure of the most scholarly of the modern popes, Benedict XIV, 
should have been treated with such relative brevity. The space given 
to Benedict XII might well have been divided with Benedict XIV, 
truly an epoch-making figure in papal history. The fascicule closes 
with the opening pages of an article on the founder of the Benedictine 


order. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Dictionnaire D’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Publié 
par Dom F. Cabrol, avee le concours d’un grand nombre de col- 
laborateurs. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1903. 4°, Fascicule III, 
col. 577-876. Afrique-Agneau. 

The third fascicule of this new Dictionary of Christian Archeol- 
ogy and Liturgy brings us the conclusion of the very exhaustive 
article on (Christian) Africa—its topography, liturgy, archeology 
and languages, also a long disertation on the ‘‘ Agape’’ or Love-feast 
of the primitive Christians, the beginning of another dissertation on 
the ‘‘ Agneau’”’ in Christian symbolism, and a study by Dom Leclereq 
of the Martyrs of the Theban Legion under the title ‘‘ Agaune,’’ the 
place of martyrdom. Without discussing critically the evidence for 
and against this famous event in the history of the persecutions, the 
writer speaks of it (p. 850) as a ‘‘récit dont la valeur historique 
demeure toujours discutable.’’ Even the historical data for the early 
period of the famous monastery are more the result of conjecture 
than of historical demonstration (p. 855). Most of the numerous 
illustrations are excellent, notably those of the articles on Africa. 
All students of Church History look forward with anxiety to the 
completion of this very useful help to our knowledge of Christian 
antiquity. Brevity, clearness, typographical taste, scientific method, 
and the latest ‘‘literature’’ characterize usually every article. Taken 
all in all it is a credit to those French Benedictines of Farnborough, 
to whom we are already indebted for other valuable works of the 
Same nature. 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 


CUB383 
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The Historical Geography of Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Third edition, edited by J. B. Bury. New York: Longmans, 
1903. 8°, 2 vols., pp. 511 and LXV maps. 


This classical help to the study of general European history had 
become rare and we have to thank both editor and publishers for a 
third edition that places in the hands of every student of history a 
most welcome and efficient help. The editor rightly says of the book 
that 

“*It is remarkable for the novelty of its conception, and the per- 
fectly amazing skill with which he has marshalled and set forth 
numerous arrays of dry facts, which become through his masterly 
arrangement easy to understand and survey. It has an artistic con- 
struction, depending on the central idea which groups the geograph- 
ical vicissitudes of Europe in relation to the Roman Empire; and 
though every sentence is thronged with names, it is not a mere book 
of reference like the meritorious text to the Spruner-Menke Atlas; 
it can be read consecutively. It may be predicted that it will be as 
fresh and as useful to students a hundred years hence as it is to-day; 
and it can always be easily brought up to date by brief additions, 
without the necessity of any change in its texture.’’ 

Dr. Bury has made here and there a few insertions in the text, 
modified, omitted, or added a few foot-notes, corrected a few trifling 
errors—otherwise this very original and unique work of the historian 
of the Norman Conquest remains intact. It is an indisputable 
adjunct to the working library of any teacher or student of general 
European history. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Geschichte der Unaufloslichkeit und der Vollkommenen Scheid- 
ung der Ehe im kanonischen Recht. Von Dr. Ignaz Fahrner. 
B. Herder, Freiburg i. Breisgau and St. Louis, Mo., 1904. 8°, 
pp. xii+ 340. $2.00. 

A history of Christian marriage from the point of view of its 
indissolubility is a notable contribution both to Canon Law and 
Church History. The fine work of Freisen (1898) reaches only to 
the period of the glossators of medieval canon law while that of 
Geffcken (1894) stops at the Decretum of Gratian. The essay of 
Sehling (1887) deals chiefly with espousals, while the treatise of 
Esmein remains yet at the first volume.’ 

Dr. Fahrner presents in this volume the first part of a complete 
history of the elements of indissolubility and divorce in Christian 


*Le mariage en droit canonique, I, Paris, 1891. 
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marriage, from the earliest times down to our own day. The work 
is divided into three chapters. The first chapter is taken up with a 
study of the history of divorce among the Greeks, Romans and Jews, 
the teaching of Jesus Christ and Saint Paul, the attitude of the 
Church in the Empire before and after Constantine, later under the 
Western dynasties of the Merovinginians, Carolingians and post- 
Carolingians. This conspectus (pp. 1-120) of the history of the 
bond of Christian marriage brings us to the end of the twelfth 
century and is particularly welcome. In the second chapter the 
history of the marriage tie is brought down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The teachings of Peter Lombard and Gratian, 
the scientific discussions of canonists and actual legislation, the evolu- 
tion of the ‘‘casus apostoli,’’ the divergent views of schoolmen, are 
expounded briefly but clearly and attractively. In this chapter he 
makes good use of the canonico-literary labors of the late regretted 
Paul Fournier, and of von Schulte, Singer and Geitl, through whose 
efforts several important canonical works of this period have been 
edited and commented. The third chapter deals (pp. 226-340) with 
the same subject from the Council of Trent to our own day. It com- 
pletes a work that is highly recommendable as the only satisfactory 
history of the Christian marriage tie as such. We await with interest 
the appearance of the second part of this book, in which the author 
promises to treat of the history of partial divorce. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


L’Ancien’Clergé De France. Par 1]’Abbé Sicard. II, Les Evéques 
pendant la Revolution, de 1789 4 1’Exil. 3d ed. Paris: Lecoffre, 
1902. III, Les Evéques pendant la Revolution, de 1’Exil au Con- 
cordat, Ibid., 1903. 8°, pp. 513, 570. 

These two volumes are the continuation of the noble work on the 
French Clergy of the Eighteenth Century begun by the Abbé Sicard 
in 1893.1. They deserve very great praise for the frankness and vigor 
of the historical doctrine they contain, and which is drawn from the 
most reliable sources. They are truly important, for while they 
reveal things that are regrettable and blameworthy in the conduct 
of some members of the higher clergy of France, they hold the bal- 
ance evenly by means of a corresponding description of the admir- 
able virtues and good deeds of this aristocratic episcopate, in many 
of whom adversity first revealed unsuspected treasures of goodness. 
The rejection by the great majority of the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, and their sufferings in exile, are themes of great power and 

*Les Evéques avant la Revolution, Paris, V. Lecoffre, 1893, 8°, pp. 623. 
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dignity. Abbé Sicard has treated them with much skill—his account 
of the French episcopate from 1789 to 1804 will always remain a work 
of reference, so faithfully has he adhered to the documents and solid 
historical proofs. It is also a living breathing work. The author 


has convictions and does not hesitate to confess them, but he does so 
only after an honest and calm exposé of all the pertinent facts, or 
classes of facts. The work has a special interest in these days when 
the shadows of religious persecution are again falling upon the 
clergy of France. Tomas J. SHAHAN. 
Correspondance Du Duc D’Enghien (1801-1804) et Documents sur 
son enlevement et sa mort, publiés pour la Société d’Histoire Con- 
temporaine par le Comte Boulay de la Meurthe. Tomel. Paris: 

Picard, 1904. 8°, pp. 521. 

No act of Napoleon has left so permanent a stain upon his name 
as the violent seizure and execution of the young 'Duc d’Enghien. 
Opinion has always been divided as to the actual share of the young 
Bourbon prince in the conspiracy of the Chouan chief Georges Ca- 
doudal, but statesmen have universally condemned his execution as 
an impolitie act that contributed its own share to the ultimate ruin 
of the fortunes of the Emperor. M. Boulay de la Meurthe under- 
takes the cleansing of the duke’s memory from the charge of con- 
spiracy. This he does partly by a lengthy essay of seventy-five pages 
in which he relates in detail the inner history of the attempts of the 
Bourbons (1800-1804) to recover their rights to the throne of France, 
at a period when their former allies had grown timid in view of the 
military fortune of the First Consul, and partly by the publication 
of the correspondence of the Duc d’Enghien. Only the first volume 
of the latter has so far been published and is mostly made up of 
letters to and from his royal relatives, to Bourbon agents and to con- 
fidential friends. The collection of documents published by the 
Société pour ]’Histoire Contemporaine grows in interest and value 
as it grows in size. THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 


Forty Years in the United States of America. By the late Rev. 
Augustus J. Thébaud, S.J. Edited by Charles George Herber- 
mann, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The United States Catholic His- 
torical Society, 1904. Pp. 363. 

From the time, one hundred and forty years ago, when Father 

Thébaud’s illustrious countryman, Choiseul, commissioned French 

officers to examine the relations of England and her American de- 
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pendencies, men and women of various professions and of different 
nations have written their impressions of the United States. If ina 
long line of intelligent observers some of his predecessors have at- 
tended more to the literary style of their narratives, and if others 


have cast their discourses in forms more scientific, it is doubtful 
whether any of them has written more vividly or more instructively 
than this modest and sympathetic priest, for he gives us little that 
was not the result of his own observations. There is in his reminis- 


cences, it is true, something that is familiar, but this was unavoid- 
able, for our characteristic institutions could hardly have failed to 
impress earlier observers. His retrospect was not written at the 
request of a bookseller, but comprehends a respectable body of 
information gathered, during two score years, by a keen student of 
social phenomena. With the recorded history of America he does 
not greatly trouble his reader, and in consequence his work has upon 
it the stamp of originality. 

When the battle of Waterloo was fought Father Thébaud was 
eight years of age, and during the eventful years following the over- 
throw of Napoleon was an earnest and, we can easily believe, an 
intelligent student in the seminaries of France. For two years after 
entering the priesthood he sojourned in Rome, where he joined the 
Society of Jesus. In 1838 we find him again in his native land, a 
student in Paris, and during the course of the following year a pro- 
fessor at St. Mary’s College, Bardstown, Kentucky. It is at this 
point in his career that his narrative becomes especially interesting 
to students of American institutions. 

In complimentary terms Father Thébaud describes the moral tone 
which then prevailed everywhere in the United States, and mentions 
gratefully the civility shown to his party during a journey from New 
York to Kentucky. He relates an incident that befell them en route, 
which, though an exception to this uniform excellence, finally fur- 
nished a proof of the general honesty. In the change received after 
paying his hotel expenses Father Thébaud found a counterfeit note, 
and afterward when speaking of the occurrence aroused the indigna- 
tion of a citizen, who was ashamed to think that any American would 
take advantage of one unfamiliar with United States money. After 
taking the name and address of the clergyman this gentleman prom- 
ised to give the matter his personal attention. He was as good as his 
word, for, soon after, restitution was made without the assistance of 
any civil magistrate. Public opinion was then so healthy that such 
functionaries were not required. Like other European observers 
Father Thébaud noticed, even along the great lines of travel, the 
absence of either soldiers or police. 
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From his first hours in the forests of Kentucky, and while master- 
ing the difficulties of our language, the author proved himself an 
interested observer of every phase of nature, animated or otherwise, 
He corresponded monthly with Mr. Epsy, a gentleman who in 1840 
had established a private weather bureau in Washington, and com- 
municated the results of meteorological observations which were scien- 
tifically made. He aso investigated the effects upon animal life of the 
peculiar climatic conditions of that region. Chiefly to its influence 
he ascribes the existence in Kentucky of a giant race of men. In 
Louisville he became acquainted with one who had attained a height 
of eight feet. 

From its earliest settlement the farmers of that region were inter- 
ested in the welfare of their horses and eattle. Indeed, the author 
was probably not aware that at the very first session of the legisla- 
ture of Transylvania, as Kentucky was called in early days, a law 
was enacted for the purpose of improving the breed of horses. In 
addition to the natural abundance of food and the favorable climate 
this early attention to the subject may serve to explain the perfec- 
tion of the Kentucky breed of horses. 

Of this modern Arcadia he sketches an admirable picture. There 
domestic purity was general and large families were the rule. The 
simple character of Kentucky farmers and Norman peasants is 
happily contrasted. Notwithstanding a national preference which 
it would be difficult for Father Thébaud altogether to suppress, he 
admits the superior intelligence of the former. All of them, he tells 
us, had the elements of letters. They read the newspapers and par- 
ticipated in government. He likewise praises the generosity of the 
people, and adds that they seldom had opportunities of practicing that 
virtue. However, though the instances of poverty were few, the uni- 
versal disposition to oblige promptly relieved any accidental distress. 
He was struck, too, with the practical turn of mind of the pioneer 
and with the neatness of his personal appearance. The changes 
in this respect which have taken place Father Thébaud ascribes to 
the arrival of armies of immigrants. In trifles, indeed, even at that 
time Americans were open to criticism such as that indulged by Mrs. 
Trollope. In more important matters they were sound. 

Though Father Thébaud admits the herd lot of the negro, he 
states that commonly masters were humane. Those who were not so 
were despised by their fellow planters, who often included in their 
number men of integrity and Christian feelings. He did not, how- 
ever, believe with the Southern people that slavery was the basis of 
a superior civilization. ‘‘I could not,’’ he says, ‘‘agree with them 
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knowing that slavery, as legally established in the South, was opposed 
to the divine law, and that no true Christian could avail himself of 
the tyrannical rights conferred by the civil law.’’ The custom of 
breeding slaves on remote and lonely estates he characterizes as ‘‘dis- 
graceful and horrible.’’ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, he believes, contains 
exaggerated illustrations of oppression, for in portraying the daily 
life of slaves Mrs. Stowe omits countless facts which tell the other 
side of the story. Notwithstanding the existence in Louisiana of a 
severe black code some of its more rigorous provisions were generally 
ignored by Catholics, who taught their slaves to read the catechism 
and the prayer book. He admits, indeed, that the slaves generally 
dwelt in wretched huts, but, as he points out, the homes of prosperous 
farmers were then far from elegant or even inviting. They were 
rude log cabins, poorly ventilated and showing in their decoration 
great lack of taste. 

The author has interesting remarks upon American conservatism, 
as shown in the general opposition to amending the Federal Consti- 
tution. He contrasts in this respect the French and the American 
people of the Revolutionary epoch. Americans, he says, momentarily 
gave way to emotion; in the long run they were guided by reason. 
Though in the eye of the law all were equal, there might even then 
have been perceived the beginnings of distinct classes. Blood, talent, 
money were the elements on which these social divisions were based. 
However, there had not yet appeared that marked extravagance in 
living or that ostentatious display of wealth which Father Thébaud 
lived to witness. 

The volume also notices the great diversity of population found 
in America. The unification of these ethnical elements, the author 
believes, was a consequence of the War for Independence. ‘The char- 
acter of Washington he greatly admired. The first President he 
regarded as a wise statesman, and, as far as human frailty permits, 
a perfect character. Indeed, with nearly everything American his 
sympathy is decidedly marked. 

Father Thébaud is always instructive but he is especially so when 
he comes to describe the religious condition that succeeded the era 
of controversy. Church-building was the chief characteristic of that 
period. The author notices the interchange of pulpits which fol- 
lowed, and the consequent diminution of worshippers. When he 
arrived in America the great religious controversies were over. The 
discussion between Alexander Campbell and Mgr. Purcell had already 
taken place. One of the last of these debates, that between Father 
Hughes and Mr. Breckenridge, had occurred in Philadelphia. The 
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feeling toward Catholics was then very different from what it after- 
wards became. At St. Mary’s College, where Father Thébaud was 
a professor, half the students were Protestants, some belonging to 
the best families of the Southwest. Among them were the sons of 
governors. Representatives and Senators in Congress also intrusted 
to the Jesuits the education of their children. He might have added 
that a few years earlier Catholic clergymen had been invited to assist 
in administering non-Catholic institutions, such as the college at 
Annapolis and the University of Michigan, and that honors both 
academic and public were then conferred upon priests. Time and 
events, however, were soon to change this happy state. 

In a few well considered pages is discussed the rise of the Know- 
Nothing party. It is interesting to have on this important subject the 
candid opinions of a Jesuit priest. Even in the little by-places of 
Kentucky, where harmony had formerly prevailed, the spirit of in- 
tolerance had entered. In Marion County, where nearly half the 
farmers were Catholics, one of his people, he tells us, would not pre- 
sume to call upon a Protestant, and if by chance they met upon a 
highway, they scarcely spoke. This feeling, if not of uniform 
strength, swept the entire country. Its origin is plausibly explained, 
and in the same connection is noticed its gradual decline after 1850. 

The author does not entirely agree with Mr. Shea that this out- 
break of fanaticism was due to the prejudices aroused by Protestant 
ministers in public meetings, in sermons and in books. Their un- 
christian activity, he admts, accounts for the excesses in 1834. The 
later movement was also intensified ‘‘by the increase of immigra- 
tion and the changes which that increase portended and was already 
working out.’’ Up to 1847 the influence in polities of foreign-born 
citizens was scarcely felt; but every day there arrived in New York 
City almost a thousand Irish Catholics. The social, political and reli- 
gious changes which this invasion would bring about must have been 
to some extent foreseen. Some persons had visions of a papal army. 
By Dr. Shea these were regarded as the chief or almost the only 
causes of the outbreak of ‘‘Nativism.’’ Indifferent Protestants in 
the Southern States were too sensible, says Father Thébaud, to be 
frightened by the bugbear of the Pope and his armies. They believed 
that the naturalization laws had been imprudently drawn, and they 
were convinced that Congress would not propose such amendments 
to the Constitution as were desired ; hence they clamored for a change 
to effect this modification of the fundamental law. It was mainly for 
this purpose, says the author, that the secret society of Native Ameri- 
cans was founded. In the North even Democrats, who derived most 
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advantages from immigration, opposed foreign-born citizens from a 
fear that their own party would be ruled by ignorant Europeans. 
In the South, Whigs and Democrats alike opposed the naturalization 
laws because their effect was to give to the free States a great pre- 
ponderance of political power. Outside of Louisville, where large 
numbers of Irish Catholics had settled, there was little bloodshed or 
incendiarism in the South. In that section the question appeared 
more or less academic, and men generally condemned the destruction 
of life and property that marked the movement in the North. The 
year 1848 brought from the continent of Europe great numbers of 
Hungarian, German, Italian and French revolutionists. In native 
opinion this new invasion aggravated existing conditions. Ministers 
were conspicuous as promoters of the mob. Editors, too, advocated 
violence against Catholics. Father Thébaud notices, however, the 
fairness of Horace Greeley and other prominent journalists. Better 
treatment of Catholics began with the higher classes. Among the 
first to assume toward them a more friendly attitude were the Federal 
officers who had come into contact with Catholicity during their 
travels in Europe. 

Among the multitude of topics touched in these reminiscences is 
the exodus from Ireland after 1846. The condition of the plague- 
stricken immigrants arriving at Montreal and New York is described 
with an impressiveness which makes those awful scenes linger in the 
memory. The author shows clearly the nature of the problem forced 
upon the Church in America, and from his account one can easily 
infer how near it came to overwhelming the few priests then in the 
United States. 

A valuable section of the book is devoted to an account of the 
growth since 1850 of the Catholic Church in the United States. In- 
deed, from the pages of Father Thébaud might be constructed a good 
outline of its development and a summary of the more important ques- 
tions which arose after 1840. Finally, but by no means the least 
instructive, and closely related to this subject, is his very suggestive 
chapter on schools and colleges in the United States. This is an 
admirable survey and is worthy of the attention of even professional 
educators. 

Dr. Herbermann’s extensive knowledge of American history, to- 
gether with his wide and accurate scholarship, is a guaranty that the 
editorial work is beyond rational criticism. From this installment 
of Father Thébaud’s writings one might venture to predict the in- 
terest and value of the promised volumes on his recollections of 


France and of Italy. Cuas. H. McCartuy. 
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Die Wissenschaft der speziellen Seelenfiihrung. Von Dr. Cor- 
nelius Krieg, professor an der Universitit Freiburg i. Br. Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1904; St. Louis: B. Herder. 8°, pp. 588, $2.80. 
The learning, zeal, experience, and unselfish ecclesiastical spirit 

of Dr. Krieg would make him eminently fit to write a model work on 

Pastoral Theology, did not his official position as professor of that 

science designate him for the task. No more valuable work has is- 

sued from the Herder press; it is a noteworthy addition to the already 
long series of the ‘‘Theologische Bibliothek.’’ 

After calling attention to the fewness and imperfection of all 
works dealing with the special duties of the Catholic pastor of souls, 
and to the incorrect standpoint of some writers he divides his material 
into four volumes dealing respectively with ‘‘the Science of the 
Pastoral Ministry in detail, Catechetic, Homiletic and Liturgy. A 
fifth volume is destined to contain a history of the specialized pas- 
toral activities. For the present the author offers to the public the 
first volume, viz., that dealing with the pastoral ministry in the mul- 
titudinous details of its administration. 

The work is divided into two very unequal parts—a first or gen- 
eral part, in which some elementary notions are discussed, the con- 
cept, nature and object of the ‘‘cura animarum,”’ the nature of the 
soul, the priesthood, Christ, Church, pastor, the nature of ministry 
(cura), its value and influence, extent, its limits and aim, its fruits 
and the obstacles it meets with. In two preliminary chapters the 
author deals with the doctrinal ideas that underlie the administration 
of the pastoral office. He treats successively of the character, duties, 
names, ete., of the specialized ecclesiastical ministry, and of the 
personality of the pastor of souls—his zeal, conduct, social relations, 
knowledge and experience. 

Hereupon follows a first section of the work (pp. 85-420) in 
which the particular conditions and the special means of the pastoral 
ministry are treated at much length and from the point of view of 
the individual Christian. Thus, humanity is considered from the 
standpoint of age, childhood, youth, old age, from that of sex and 
temperament, of health and sickness—physical and mental. Espe- 
cially commendable are the pages (155-161) on melancholy, scruples 
and nervousness, and (pp. 181-238) on the eare of the sick. 

The spiritual welfare of his flock is naturally closer to the heart 
of the pastor than their physical well-being. And so there follow 
chapters on the ‘‘Conflict with Sin’’—i. e., the maladies of the intel- 
lect—error, ignorance, doubt, superstition, indifference, and infidelity, 
moral maladies of many kinds. Other chapters deal with the ‘‘Im- 
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perfect Life’’—laxity, the state of the newly converted and the 
tempted, and with the Life of Perfection in the state of grace— 
innocence, piety, virtue, and the means to retain them, like prayer, 
the sacraments, examination of conscience, and other means. A spe- 
cial chapter is devoted to the pastoral care from the standpoint of 
one’s condition and estate, single or married. And under the latter 
heading are treated the duties of several life-conditions—the official, 
the teacher, the soldier, the farmer, the craftsman, the day-laborer, 
servants. We may consider as an appendix the beautiful pages 
(343-360) devoted to the condition of the prisoners. 

The means at the disposition of the pastor of souls are, of course, 
two—the sacrament of penance and private instruction. The char- 
acter and qualifications of the confessor, the state of the penitent, the 
elements of confession, penance, and satisfaction, instruction and 
consolation, the medicinal office of the pastor, his duties as a judge— 
restitution, penances, absolution—the seal of the confessional, time 
and place and frequency of confession, extraordinary confessors, are 
treated with clearness and good order. 

In the second section Dr. Krieg places the pastor of souls in view 
of the Christian society as organized—the parish and its societies. 
After some general considerations concerning the nature, name, ideal, 
individuality and aim of the organized ecclesiastical community, he 
proceeds to deal with it as the body of the faithful, and notably with 
the fundamental element of public worship. The ecclesiastical doc- 
trine on Sunday observance, the sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist, extraordinary works like pilgrimages and other popular 
devotions, good reading, Christian art, pious books, catechisms, and 
the like, is expounded with brevity and sufficiency. But the pastor is 
also bound to protect the moral life of the community as such, 
hence a chapter on the conflict with vice and the preservation of the 
immemorial folk-heritage of good manners and habits (Volksitte), on 
the politico-social life of the community and the position of the 
pastor in political matters, on Christian discipline and obedience 
(Zucht), and on the parochial visitation. Among the minor organ- 
isms of the parish two are of the highest importance—the family and 
the school—hence the utility of the excellent doctrinal instruction 
given on pp. 466-481. Two obstacles to the growth of the moral life 
of the parish are alcoholism and a bad press—Dr. Krieg treats them 
with his usual ability. 

In a Christian community the mutual relations of the members 
are governed by the great and holy law of charity—hence, chapters 
on the nature, scope , principles and organization of the care of the 
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poor and the sick, likewise on the spiritual solicitude of the pastor 
for the members of his flock, for foreign missions, the welfare of the 
young, especially those who have just quitted school, for women in 
particular, and for the intellectual improvement and more perfect 
culture of the whole people. 

Finally the Christian life has been so intimately affected by the 
newer industrial and economic conditions that the ‘‘Social Question’’ 
imposes itself henceforth in an imperious way. Dr. Krieg describes 
its nature, origin and history, its relation to the Church and the 
clergy, the true remedies and the quarter whence they must come— 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and His law of Charity. There follow 
brief excursus on the ‘‘Labor Question’’ and some problems aroused 
by it, on ‘‘Woman and Modern Conditions,’’ on ‘‘Christian Associa- 
tions’’ of various kinds—in general and in particular—notably on 
associations of a religious, charitable, ecclesiastico-political and 
artistico-scientifie character. 

This work of Dr. Krieg is eminently religious in its spirit and 
theological in its execution. It offers throughout to the priest a body 
of ecclesiastical doctrine drawn from the scriptures, the institutions 
and experience of the Church, the general spirit of her legislation and 
traditions, the wisdom of holy men through many centuries, and the 
dictates of right reason. It is scholastic in its arrangement and gen- 
eral argument, 7. ¢., his exposition moves ‘‘de notis ad ignota,’’ with 
calmness and good sense. It is truly a scientifico-theological exposi- 
tion of the special duties of the priest as pastor of souls. By its 
insistence on principles and its large philosophic manner of hand- 
ling them, so that the consequences seem to flow naturally, he recalls 
the art of our late venerated colleague, Dr. Bouquillon in his well- 
known ‘‘Theologia Fundamentalis.’’ For those who know German 
an abundant special ‘‘literature’’ is offered at the end of every im- 
portant chapter or article. We cheerfully recommend it to all who 
wish to possess a pastoral ‘‘Directorium’’ made by one who is at 
onee an exemplary and experienced priest, a scholar of acknowledged 
merit, and a teacher universally known and beloved in his fatherland. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Burden of the Time. Essays in Suggestion based upon certain 
of the Breviary Scriptures of the Liturgical Year. By Rev. Cor- 
nelius Clifford, priest of the Diocese of Newark, author of ‘‘In- 
troibo.’”, New York: The Cathedral Library Association, 1904. 
8°, pp. 389. $1.50. 
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The Scriptures, as apportioned to the ecclesiastical season in the 
Roman Breviary seem rightly to Father Clifford to contain ‘‘a pro- 
found suggestiveness for the purposes of informal meditation.’’ It 
is as a preacher and teacher that he selects from each week’s portion 
a few texts or words of power and charm. On these he weaves a 
series of considerations, that aim at awakening in the reader a sense 
of the permanent use, pertinency, appositeness of the inspired writ- 
ings as ‘‘excerpted and edited’’ by the Church herself. It is the 
method followed in his beautiful book entitled ‘‘Introibo,’’ save that 
in this work he naturally appeals more to those who have received an 
ecclesiastical training, or have fitted themselves to appreciate a work 
that has been one of the ecivilizing books of Western humanity. The 
author says (p. xx) that ‘‘in the application which he has made of 
Scripture to present needs and problems the author has only had 
recourse to that chastened liberty of exegesis which is part of the 
constructive tradition of the Breviary itself. He has held frequently 
to the literal sense of passages wherever he could; but it will be seen 
that he has not beeen deaf to the deeper poetry of a more spiritual 
interpretation.’’ An introductory essay on ‘‘Catholies and the Litur- 
gical Use of Scripture’? may be commended for the truth, good sense, 
and learning that are condensed in a few pages. The direct and 
implied seriptural quotations are brought out in italics, and inci- 
dentally this feature reveals the extent to which our English tongue 
has been formed and permeated by ancient Catholic thought. The 
paragraphs into which the author throws his interpretations of the 
Scripture text are modestly brief, usually clear and pointed, always 
colored with personal emotion and seldom devoid of that unction 
which is the life-blood of all spiritual argumentation. Father Clifford 
is clearly a man widely read in the ecclesiastical sciences of Scripture 
and History—the number of living questions to which he takes a posi- 
tion, directly or indirectly, reveal long and earnest preoccupation 
with the best works of Catholic and non-Catholic writers in the de- 
partments mentioned. Moreover, his book belongs within the limits 
of literature strictly so-called, by reason of a certain finish and grace 
of expression, ardor and individualism of thought, and that general 
refinement of presentation which lifts a book from the mob of indus- 
trious and mediocre compilations, and places it apart as the speech of 
a soul that has thought and felt for itself, not merely echoed inanely 
the watehwords of others. Such works do not always appeal to the 
taste of the multitude, which is tempted to see affectation and self- 
assertion where the reason of its dislike is truly its own ignorance, or 
that disuse of the higher life into which it has fallen. We might, per- 
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haps, reproach the author with a certain straining and over-nicety in 
the choice of words—certainly not a few of his readers will be obliged 
frequently to reflect, not alone on the scriptural texts that he handles 
with such dexterity, but on the somewhat novel vocabulary of the 
writer. Perhaps, too, it would be well, in another edition, to reprint 
in English translation the full context of the Breviary passages on 
which he comments—there is a certain importance in this because 
of the habit of Holy Church to mingle with the Scripture text her 
own intimate sense of its spirit and scope. All Latin passages should 
be translated into English, given the scope of the book—so many of 
our cultured laity know no Latin, and inevitably miss much of the 
author’s sense by ignorance of the living text that he quotes as au- 
thority and evidence. For the rest, the work is an admirable speci- 
men of modern book-making, and deserves to be widely read. Such 
books are excellent for the convalescent sick, for the lonely and 
melancholy in mind, for the world of désoeuvrés that our modern con- 
ditions are ever flinging out of their once fixed places in society— 
people of culture and piety but who are beginning to drift loosely at 
the old Catholic moorings of simple unquestioning faith and obedience. 


THomas J. SHAHAN 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Summula Philosophiz Scholasticz. Vol. II. Cosmologia et 
Psychologia. Dublinii: Browne et Nolan, 1904. Pp. vi-+ 423. 
This is the second volume in a series prepared especially for the 

students of Mt. Melleray Seminary in Ireland. In its doctrine and 

method it is, as the title indicates, a manual of scholastic philosophy. 

But the author evidently realizes the importance of bringing that 

philosophy into contact with modern thought. Each thesis is sup- 

plied with references to current literature and with citations which 
are mostly in English. Recent views and theories are freely discussed 
and the author’s own position is clearly stated. Psychology is defined 
as ‘‘the metaphysical science of living bodies,’’ and the treatment of 
psychological problems is in keeping with this definition. The pres- 
entation is orderly and the divisions well marked. <A judicious selec- 
tion of type gives the book a pleasing appearance and facilitates the 
work of the student who may desire to get, in concise form, the teach- 
ing of the Schoolmen on some of the most important subjects in 
philosophy. 
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y in The Irish in the Revolution and the Civil War. Revised and en- 
iged larged, embracing the Spanish-American and Philippine Wars 
idles and every Walk of Life. By Dr. J. C. O’Connell. Washington, 
the 1904. 8°, pp. 110. 

rint Dr. O’Connell has done a noble work in rescuing from oblivion 
3 on and recording the deeds of many Irishmen who have played a note- 
Ause worthy part in the foundation and maintenance of the Republic of 
her the United States. Though not a biographical dictionary, this 
uld pamphlet contains the names of most of the Irish Americans who 
r of have attained distinction or performed notable services in the new 
the world. The large number whose names appear in the military his- 
au- tory of the country, is small in proportion to the number whose 
eci- efforts in civil life have aided in giving the United States its in- 
= dustrial and commercial preéminence. 

an dition 

on- Prayer Book for Religious. A complete manual of Prayers and 
one Devotions for the Use of the Members of all Religious Communi- 
at ties. By Rev. F. X. Lasanece. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
ce. 1904. 12°, pp. 1155. 


The character and contents of this book are not fully represented 
by its title. As a prayer-book for religious it is everything that 
could be desired; but it is also a book which ought to be in the hands 
of every Catholic, lay as well as religious. As a complete manual of 
Catholic devotion it has no equal in the English language. 





= The Mirror of True Manhood as reflected in the Life of St. Joseph. 
™ Translated from the French by Rev. John F. Mullany, LL.D. 
“ New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co., 1904. 12°, pp. xi+ 
¥. 325. 

at The reverend translator is to be congratulated for his exquisite 
p- presentation to English readers of this record of the life and virtues 
sh of St. Joseph. The book is one which cannot fail to find a large 
od circle of appreciative readers. It is stimulating for its tone of ex- 
d alted spirituality as well as because it affords an easy way for the 
of acquirement of the virtues which were so strikingly illustrated in the 
‘ exalted career of the spouse of the Blessed Virgin. 

G- 

1e Introduction to Dante’s Inferno. By Adolphus T. Ennis. Bos- 
1- ton: The Gorham Press, 1904. 8°, pp. 141. 

n This little book makes no pretence to be a commentary or his- 


torical explanation of the Inferno. It contains merely a synopsis of 
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the incidents related by Dante, showing their subordination to one 
main idea, the moral regeneration of mankind. 


General Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
(Abridged edition.) By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, S.S., D.D. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1904. 8°, pp. 347. 

This volume is an abridgment of the General Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures published by the same author some years ago. It is 
intended for the use of students who are pursuing their theological 
studies, and for whom, because of the limited time at their disposal, 
the larger work was not available. 


Le Palais de Caiphe et Le Nouveau Jardin Saint-Pierre des Péres 
Assomptionistes au Mont Sion. Par Le P. Urbain Coppens, 
O.F.M. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1904. 8°, pp. 94. 

In this work the author discusses some questions recently raised 
regarding the exact location of the Palace of Caiphas and the Grotto 
of St. Peter. It is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
topography of Jerusalem and will be of interest to all pilgrims to the 
places made sacred by the last scenes in the life of Our Lord. 


Concerning the Holy Bible, Its Use and Abuse. By Rt. Rev. 
Mer. John 8. Vaughan. New York: Benziger, 1904. 8°, pp. 
269. 

This volume bears a double recommendation with it, the name of 

a well-known defender of the Catholic faith, and a warm letter of 

approval from Cardinal Logue. The author addresses himself, not 

to ‘‘the learned and the leisured,’’ though they may profit by his 
science, but ‘‘to the masses of the people, to the ordinary men and 
women of the world, to tradesmen, artisans and laborers, whether in 
field or factory—in a word to those many millions of men and women 
whose occupations allow them little time for deep study and pro- 
longed and wearisome research.’’ Hence the style is simple and 
direct, and the doctrine such as any honest intelligent mind can 

grasp. We recommend to our Catholic people this good book, as a 

very useful ‘‘general account of the Divine Book, and of the vicissi- 

tudes through which it has passed, and the abuses as well as the uses 

to which it has sometimes been put.’’ It is a great pity that such a 

book, destined for popular use, should have been allowed to appear 

without an index. 
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Our Bodies and How We Live. An Elementary Text-Book of 
physiology and hygiene for use in schools, by Albert F. Blais- 
dell, Revised edition. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1904. 8°, pp. 352. 
There can be no doubt that Dr. Blaisdell speaks wisely when he 

says in the preface to this work that ‘‘boys and girls should have an 
opportunity to learn a few essential things about the anatomy and 
physiology of their own bodies. These facts in themselves are of 
comparatively little worth unless they enable our young folk to 
understand thoroughly the simple laws of health and to apply them 
diligently to their daily living.’’? With this view he treats of the 
bony framework, food and drink, origin and nature of fermented 
drinks, digestion of food, circulation of the blood, breath, the skin 
and the kidneys, the nervous system, the special senses, the throat 
and the voice, first aid in accidents and energies, bacteria, diseases 
that spread and disinfectants, the care of the sick room, and the study 
of physiology in elementary schools. Very useful is the glossary of 
technical terms appended to the text. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Rosary, Scenes and Thoughts. By Rev. F. P. Garesché, SJ. 


New York: Benziger, 1904. 16°, pp. 177. $0.50. 

The Parish Priest on Duty, A practical manual for pastors, curates 
and theological students, preparing for the mission (The Sacra- 
ments). By H. J. Heuser, Professor of Theology at Overbrook 
Seminary. New York: Benziger, 1904. 8°, pp. 143. $0.60. 

The Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Rev. F. Arnoudt, 
S.J., translated from the Latin by I. M. Fastre. New Edition. 
New York: Benziger, 1904. 8°, pp. 734. $1.25. 

Compendium Sacre Liturgie juxta ritum Romanum, ete. Scripsit 
P. Innocentius Wapelhorst, O.F.M. Editio sexta. New York: 
Benziger, 1904. 8°, pp. 601. 

The Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Rev. 
A. Lambing, LL.D. New York: Benziger, 1904, 32°, pp. 216. 
35 cents. 

The Way that Led Beyond. By J. Harrison. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1904. 8°, pp. 222. 





ac te a ona ET 
DR. JOHN ADAMS ROBINSON. 


It is with deep regret that we chronicle the death on September 1, 
1904, of Dr. John A. Robinson, B.S., M.D., LL.B., late Associate Pro- 
fessor of Criminal] Law in this University. He was born at Norwich, 
Connecticut, October 24, 1837, and was educated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, whence he graduated in 1855. Subsequently he studied medicine 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York City, and 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1858. He was a surgeon 
in the Federal Army during the Civil War, and after its close studied 
law and received the degree of LL.B. from Yale University in 1870. 
He practised law in New Haven, Conn., for some time and was then 
appointed Librarian and Registrar of the Yale Law School, which 
positions he filled for many years, acting meanwhile as special in- 
structor to backward students. In 1895, he became a member of the 
Faculty of Law of this University and so remained until his death 
on September 1, 1904. His knowledge of law and law books was 
vast and accurate, his comprehension of the difficulties of students 
was singularly clear, and his ability to explain to them the difficulties 
of the law, and his kindly and interested manner, made him a teacher 
of rare value and success. The University extends its sympathy to 
the bereaved family and relatives of the deceased. 
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University Collection for 1903.—Additional Items.—The Diocese of 
Winona has contributed $484.57, and the Archdiocese of Santa Fe 
$57.70. The total reached so far is $104,081.53. 


Gift of Valuable Books from the Marquise de Mérinville.—Our gen- 
erous foundress and benefactress, the Marquise de Mérinville, has 
sent to the University Library a large case of valuable books, for 
which our sincere thanks are hereby returned to her. 


Books on American History.— The University will soon receive from 
the Knights of Columbus a balance of some two thousand and odd 
dollars, which sum represents the excess of the collection taken up 
for the purpose of founding the Chair of American History. It is 
their intention that this sum should be spent in the purchase of 
books for the new department. 


Monsignor MacDermott Scholarship.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Albany has remitted to the University the sum of five thousand 
dollars to establish a scholarship for the diocese of Albany, that 
shall be known as the ‘‘Monsignor MacDermott Scholarship.’’ 


Vacation Labors of Professors.—Dr. Hyvernat published in the 
Revue Biblique for October the third instalment of his Petite Intro- 
duction 4 1’étude de la Massore, viz., Lexique Massorétique (from 
Aleph to Lamedh). The other letters (Mem to Tau) will appear 
shortly, possibly in the coming January number. He also finished 
the classification and division of the fifty volumes of writings of the 
Scriptores Coptici for the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium, together with the design for a new Coptic font for the Im- 
primerie Nationale at Paris. 

Dr. Zahm’s paper ‘‘Atmospherie Friction on even Surfaces,’’ 
read before the National Academy of Sciences in April, was com- 
municated to the July Philosophical Magazine by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh, together with a commentary note by that eminent physicist 
discussing the general equation of fluid friction and the laws an- 
nounced in the paper. These laws were discovered by Dr. Zahm 
during his experimental researches of 1903, and form the basis of a 
paper read before the International Aeronautic Congress at St. Louis 
in which he shows their application to problems in terrestrial and 
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aerial locomotion, particularly to the design of air ships and high- 
speed railway trains. 

Dr. Egan delivered four lectures at Maryland Summer School 
on ‘‘Shaksperean Interpretation,’’ early in August. In September 
he delivered two lectures in St. Paul, at the request of Rev. Thomas 
Gibbins, rector of St. Mary’s Church, on ‘‘The Feminine Influence 
in the Merchant of Venice,’’ two in Chicago by request of the Hon. 
W. J. Onahan, on ‘‘The Human Interest in Shakspere,’’ and one 
on ‘‘The History of the Novel’’ for the benefit of the Public Library 
Association of Bemidji, Minn. 

Dr. Bolling presented to the American Philological Association 
during its meeting at St. Louis, on September 17, an edition of the 
Cantikalpa of the Atharva Veda—introduction, text, translation, 
and critical and exegetical commentary. On September 23, he read 
before the Section of Brahmanism and Buddhism of the International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, a paper on : ‘‘The Back- 
ward Recitation of mantras as a Vedic means of Witchcraft.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Shields delivered eighteen lectures on the Principles of 
Pedagogy to the Christian Brothers’ summer institute at Ocean City, 
N. J., July 7-16; twelve lectures on the Principles of Pedagogy to 
the summer institute of the Sisters of the Holy Cross at St. Mary’s 
Academy, July 18-24; twenty-two lectures on the Principles of 
Pedagogy to the summer institute of the Sisters of St. Francis at 
Alverno, Wisconsin, July 25-August 1; twelve lectures on the Prin- 
ciples of Pedagogy to the Sisters’ Institute of the Diocese of Los 
Angeles, Cal., August 15-20; four lectures on the Art of Teaching 
to the Sisters of the Visitation, St. Paul, August 2-8; two lectures to 
the Sisters of the Visitation, Cabine Place, St. Louis, on the Psy- 
chology of Culture, September 19 and 24; one lecture to the Sisters 
of St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, on ‘‘Self-reliance,’’ August 4; 
one lecture on the Meaning of Culture under the auspices of the 
Catholic Woman’s Club, Los Angeles, Cal., August 22; one lecture 
to the Sisters of the Holy Name at Oakland, Cal., on Phases of 
Mental Development, August 25; one lecture to St. Clara’s College, 
Sinsinawa, Wis., on ‘‘Methods of Study,’’ September 13; one lecture 
to Sisters of St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis., on ‘‘The Positive versus 
the Negative Method of correcting Error,’’ September 14; one lecture 
to the Sisters of St. Joseph, Carondelet, Mo., on the ‘‘ Present Mean- 
ing of Education,’’ September 16; one lecture to the teachers of the 
Ferguson School, Chicago, on-‘‘The Scientific Basis of Teaching,’’ 
September 29; one lecture on the ‘‘Art of Study’’ at St. Mary’s 
Academy, Notre Dame, August 27. 
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Rev. Dr. Pace delivered a lecture July 24 at the Champlain Sum- 
mer School on ‘‘Christian Faith and Modern Thought.’’ He also 
gave the following lectures: before the Provincial Education Asso- 
ciation at Truro, Nova Scotia, August 17, ‘‘Psychology and Educa- 
tion’’; at Mt. St. Vincent Academy, Halifax, Nova Scotia, July 28, 
‘‘The Value of Psychology for Teachers’’; at the Visitation Academy, 
St. Louis, September 21, ‘‘Practical Aspects of Psychology’’; at 
St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Indiana, September 30, ‘‘The 
Immortality of the Soul.’’ Dr. Pace also presided as Chairman in 
the Section of Experimental Psychology of the International Con- 
gress of Arts and Science held at St. Louis September 19-25. 

Rev. Dr. Maguire delivered seven lectures on ‘‘The Teaching of 
Latin’’ before the Teachers’ Institute, Los Angeles, California, August 
15-20. He also gave a lecture, September 8, to the teachers of the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, San Francisco, California, on ‘‘The 
Reading of Latin.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Joun T. Creacu, Associate Professor of Canon Law, has 
been appointed a member of the Pontifical Commission for the Codi- 
fication of the Canon Law. 


Degrees Granted at Commencement, 1904.—The following degrees 
were granted on Commencement Day, Wednesday, June 11, 1904. 


FAcuLTY OF THEOLOGY. 


BACHELORS IN THEOLOGY.—Rev. Frederick Burget, Indianapolis; 
Rev. Matthew J. Duggan, New York; Rev. John B. Geisel, of the 
Marist College; Rev. Eugene Anthony Heffernan, Los Angeles; Rev. 
Peter V. Jung, of the Marist College; Rev. Bernard A. McKenna, 
Philadelphia; Rev. James P. McPeak, Syracuse; Rev. Dennis J. 
Ryan, Alton, Ill.; Rev. Henry C. Schuyler, Philadelphia; Rev. 
Francis X. Unterreitmeyer, Indianapolis, and Rev. Aloysius Zis- 
kowski, St. Paul. 

LICENTIATES IN THEOLOGY.—Rev. Robert J. Achstetter, of Balti- 
more, Dissertation: ‘‘The Sacrificial Character of the Eucharist.’’ 
Rev. John H. W. Corbett, of Boston, Dissertation: ‘‘The Decree 
‘Insuper’ of the Council of Trent upon the Latin Vulgate.’’ Rev. 
Matthias Cuevas, of Santander, Spain, Dissertation: ‘‘De Hominis 
Deificatione.’’ Rev. Joseph A. Dupont, of Dubuque, Dissertation: 
“‘Rabanus Maurus; Educator of the Clergy in the Ninth Century.’’ 
Rev. John M. Gannon, of Erie, Pa., Dissertation: ‘‘Free Will and 
Grace.’’ Rev. John J. Greaney, of Pittsburg, Dissertation: ‘‘ Arch- 
bishop Richard Fitzralph of Armagh.’’ Rev. Ralph Hunt, of San 
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Francisco, Dissertation: ‘‘Papias a Witness to our Four Gospels.’’ 
Rev. John G. Schmidt, of St. Louis, Dissertation: ‘‘Pope Adrian VI: 
His Efforts for Reform.’’ Rev. Nicholas A. Weber, of the Marist 
College, Dissertation: ‘‘The Pre-Constantinian Latin Versions of 
Christian Writings.”’’ 

FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Doctor oF PHiLosopHy.—The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was conferred upon the following: Rev. Romanus Butin, §.M., Dis- 
sertation: ‘‘The Meaning and Purpose of the Ten Extraordinary 
Points in the Pentateuch.’’ Rev. Leo L. Dubois, §.M., Dissertation: 
“*St. Francis as a Social Reformer.’’ Rev. Julius A. Nieuwland, 
C.S.C., Dissertation: ‘‘Some Reactions of Acetylene.’’ Rev. Michael 
F. Oswald, C.S.C., Dissertation: ‘‘The Use of the Prepositions in 
Appolonius Rhodius compared with their Use in Homer.’’ Rev. 
James J. Trahey, C.S.C., Dissertation: ‘‘De Nominibus et Verbis 
Ennodi Hieronymique inter se collatis.’’ 


Facuutty or Law. 


BACHELOR OF Law.—The degree of Bachelor of Laws was con- 
ferred on William P. Burns, of Michigan City, Ind. 
Doctor or Law.—The degree of Doctor of Law was conferred 


on Frederick Dennett, Esq., Milton, N. Dak., Dissertation: ‘‘ Ultra 
Vires.’’ 

Doctor or Crvm Law.—The degree of Doctor of Civil Law was 
conferred upon Kiyomichi Seshimo, Tokio, Japan, Dissertation: 
‘‘Comparative Study of the Civil Law, American Law and Japanese 
Law on the Subject of Shipping and Admiralty, with special refer- 
ence to the Law of Collisions.’’ 


The Professor of Gaelic.—Dr. Joseph Dunn, the new professor of 
Gaelic, was born at New Haven, Conn., and educated in the public 
schools of that city. In 1895 he graduated from Yale University 
with the degree of A.B. He then spent three years in the same school, 
devoting himself entirely to Romance philology and received in 1898 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He was appointed instructor 
in Latin in the Catholic University 1898-1900, and instructor in 
Romance languages and literature, 1900-1901. In the Spring of 
1901 he was appointed fellow in Keltic with leave of absence for 
three years in preparation for the post of A.O.H. professor of Keltic 
languages and literature at the university. The first year of prepara- 
tion was spent at Harvard University under the direction of Professor 
F. N. Robinson who has done most to create an academic interest in 
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Keltic studies in America. The year 1902-1903 was spent at the 
University of Freiburg, Germany, with Professor Rudolph Thurney- 
sen, one of the greatest living Keltists. The year 1903-1904 was 
spent at the Faculté des Lettres, Rennes, Brittany, where Dr. Dunn 
followed the courses and private instruction of Professors Loth and 
Dottin. The former is dean of the Faculty of Rennes and the highest 
authority on Welsh and Breton. The latter is the only continental 
scholar who has given particular attention to the more recent phases 
of Irish grammar and Irish literature. While abroad, Dr. Dunn 
spent his vacations in Ireland, where he studied the living language. 
He also did considerable copying of old Irish MSS. at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, the British Museum, the Royal Irish Academy and 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


The First Professor in the Chair of American History.—Dr. Charles 
H. McCarthy, the first incumbent of the Chair of American History, 
founded in 1904 by the Knights of Columbus, was born in 1860 at 
Franklin, New Jersey. He received his early education in the public 
schools of his native place where he was afterwards engaged for sev- 
eral years as a teacher and assistant principal. During some years 
he held a responsible office in one of the government departments at 
Washington, but in 1887 resumed his studies, and accepted a position 
as teacher and instructor in history at the Catholic High School in 
Philadelphia, which place he held until his appointment to the Chair 
of American History. In 1893 he entered the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and pursued the study of American history and institutions 
under the direction of Dr. McMaster and Dr. Thorpe. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1898, at which time he presented a dissertation on ‘‘Lincoln’s 
Plan of Reconstruction’’ (McClure, Phillipps and Co., New York, 
1901, 8°, pp. 500). Dr. MeCarthy has also held the office of In- 
structor in English and American History in the Institute of Peda- 
gogy conducted in New York City under the auspices of the Catholic 
University (1902-1904). 
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aint Patrick in History 


By the Very Rev. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D. 
Professor in the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


Small 12° Pp. iv.-77. 50 Cents net. By mail, 55 Cents 


The chief makers of medieval European history were the great 
Apostles of the Nations. Men like Augustine in England and Boni- 
face in Germany were as truly conquerors as Sargon or Alexander. 
Politically, the field of Saint Patrick was not as large, but he fashioned 
more effectually than any other Christian envoy the ethos of the race 
to which he was commissioned. He blended marvellously for them 
the past and the present. When he died a new force was let loose 
in Europe, made up of native Kelticism, the doctrines of Jesus, and 
the civilization of Rome. This foree energized and radiated, sun-like, 
in every land of Europe during the formative period of its modern 
peoples, and has left everywhere a multitude of clear but peculiar 
traces that the new scholarship reveals from day to day. The name 
of Patrick is like a sacred banner emblazoned with places and dates 
of moral victories from Iona and Lindisfarne to Luxeuil and Bobbio. 
fle was surely no common man who could thus command from his 
grave, and whose memory alone sufficed to transmute the oldest and 
most jealous phase of Aryan civilization in the West. Though more 
than fourteen centuries intervene, he maintains yet a personal relation 
to the twenty-five millions of the newer and greater Ireland that has 
grown up across the Western Sea, and farther still, amid the solemn 
splendors of those Antarctic waters that were closed even to the 
dreams of mankind in the days of Saint Patrick. 
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» « » PRESS NOTICES... 


‘These subjects are all interesting and instructive, but their treatment by Dr. Shahan 
lends a new charm to them. He is so eminently fitted in every way for work of this kind 
that too much cannot be said by way of praise and encouragement. We realize that his 
duties at the University occupy his time very fully and that his literary work is done in 
odd moments, but we trust that he will be able to continue these delightful and valuable 
studies.” — American Catholic Quarterly Review. 


“The distinguished professor of The Catholic University has givenus . . . a very 
learned and a very interesting volume which his attractive style will enable even those who 
are not scholars to read and understand. It is not a connected study of the first ages of 
Christianity, but a set of sketches . . . especially noteworthy for the vast amount of 
information they contain and the extremely attractive way in which the pictures are elabo- 
rated. Opening the book at random we find an illustration of this felicitous combination 
in the graphic description of ancient Carthage.” — The Messenger. 


‘It gives us pleasure to recognize the extensive knowledge and the critical spirit that 
Dr. Shahan manifests, as a rule, in the course of these studies. . . . Our few criticisms 
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Concepts of Earthly Welfare, George J. Reid. The Mining Question, Leo Dubois, Book Reviews. 
The Pontifical Jubilee of Leo XIII (1878-1903). Ninth Annual Meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. Necrology ; Rev. Thomas Leo Barry, S.'T.L. Notes and Comment. The Baronius Society. 

University Chronicle. 


No. III, July, 1903. 
On the Italian Renaissance, Thomas J. Shahan. The Comparative Method in Literature, Maurice Fran- 
s Egan. Historians of the Medieval Papacy, Lucian Johnston. Skepticism asa Basis of Reli- 
gion, EdwinV. O'Hara. Book Reviews. Notes and Comment. Installation of the New Rector. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D. Commencement Exercises, 1902-1903. University Chronicle. 


No. IV, October, 1903. 


Leo XIII, The Editor. The Ethics of the Labor Union, William J. Kerby. The Christian Agapé, James 
M. Gillis. Who Will Build our University Church? Thomas J. Shahan. Book Reviews. The 
Annual Collection for the University. University Chronicle. 


Address, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, 


LANCASTER, Pa., AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reports of the Conferences of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges of the United States, 


Report of the First Annual Conference of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges of the United States, held at Chicago, April, 
1899. Price, paper covers, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Report of the Second Annual Conference of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges of the United States, held at Chicago, April, 
1900. Price, paper covers, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Report of the Third Annual Conference of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges of the United States, held at Chicago, April, 
1901. Price, paper covers, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Report of the Fourth Annual Conference of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges of the United States, held at Chicago, July, 
1902. Price, paper covers, 35 cents, postpaid. 

Address, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, 


Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, D. C. 
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“Let the adernments ef home be chaste and holy pictures: 
and, stili more, seuad, interesting, and profitable books.’> 
—IIL Plenary Cowneil of Bat imor 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER _ 


Special aa $2.50 


Regular Price, 35.50 
Benziger’s Magazine 


The Popular Catholic Family Monthly. 600 
pages a year, 800 illustrations Recom- 
mended by 68 Bishops. Price, $2.00. 


Life of Pope Pius X. 


A large, finely illustrated volume of 400 
peges and over 200 illustrations. The hand- 
somest Cetholic boek published in many a 
year. Regular price, $2.00 


- - 

Art Pictures in Colors 
Consisting of six religious subjects, size 8 x 12 
inches, suitable for framing. Genuine works 
ofart. Regular price, $1.50. 


Value $5.50 Special Price, $2.50 


We want agents in every parish to in- 
AGENTS _ troduce this combination oifer of maga- 
zine, book and pictures. Permanent 
WANTED income assured. Write for terms. 
The very best reading matter 
Reautiful pictures to adorn the home 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATS, CHICAGO, 
36-38 Barclay St. 343 Main St. 210-213 Madison St. 
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Academy of the Holy Cross 


A select school for young ladies and children, is prepared to im- 
part a thorough education to those wishing to enjoy the advantages of 
n Academic, Musical, or an Art Course under competent teachers. 
\o pains are spared to secure the most approved methods of instruc- 
m, and to reach a high standard in all that constitutes cultured 


\yomanhood. 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, 


‘312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





The 


Catholic University of America, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEVOTED TO 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL STUDIES. 


Offers opportunities to graduates of Seminaries and Colleges for 


pursuing studies in— 


Theology, leadeng to the degrees of 8.T. L. and S.T.D. 

Philosophy, Psychology, English, Latin, Greek, Semitic, Egyp- 
tian, Sanskrit, Comparative Philology, Keltic, Chemistry, 
Physics, Mechanics, Mathematics, Botany, Economies, Soci 


ology and Politics, leading to the degrees Ph.M. and Ph.D. 


Law, leading to the degrees J.D., D.C.L., J.C.D., J.U.D. 
and LL.D. 


Technological Sciences, leading to the degrees C.E., E.E., M.E., 
M.S. and Se. D. 

Nearly every department has its own professors, graduates of 
prominent American and European Universities, who, as specialists, 
give their whole time to their respective departments. 

Tuition fees moderate. Numerous scholarships for deserving 
students. 

Write to the GENERAL Secretary for a year-book, which gives ful! 


description of the University and its work. Correspondence invited. 








